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INSPIRED BY "THE ADVENTURES OF ROBIN HOOD," A WARNER BROS.’ TECHNICOLOR PRODUCTION 


Play 
“ROBIN HOOD" 


corre 


ne ARN 


A new game that’s as 
thrilling as the 
picture that inspired it! 


Here’s a new game that’s a real 
adventure — a beautifully illus- 
trated board game that carries 
you to Glenwood Glade, Not- 
tingham Gallows, Ivy House and 
all the other storied places of 
Robin Hood fame. You join 
Robin Hood’s band of “Merry 
Men,” share the thrills of real 
Robin Hood exploits — and are 
rewarded in the end with “bags 
of gold!” . 


This fascinating new game— 
which is played with special 
cards, dice, four Robin Hood 
characters and a board—can be 
enjoyed by from two to eight 
people. It’s a game you'll want 
to play again and again—and 
there are new thrills every time 
you play it! 


Start playing “The Adventures 
of Robin Hood” today! Surprise 
your friends with this exciting 
new game—a game that you'll 
enjoy more than any you have 
ever played. Only $1.00, at any 
store that sells games, or order 
direct from the manufacturers. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 





Springfield, Mass. 
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Here’s a set that Robin Hood 
himself would have liked! 


If you’ve never taken up archery 
you’ve got some real thrills await- 
ing you—especially if you have a 
set as fine as this new Robin Hood 
outfit! It provides you with a tar- 
get that never wears out; a power- 
ful, beautifully-made bow; sturdy 
arrows tipped with hard rubber; 
and a picture of Robin Hood him- 
self in the background as an in- 
spiration for real feats in archery! 
3',-ft. size, $1.00; 414-ft. size, $4.00; 
5-ft. size, $5.00; 514-ft. size, $6.00. 
Get one today at your dealers. If 
he can’t supply you, order direct. 


INDIAN ARCHERY & TOY CORP. 


Evansville, Ind. 





“Picture” 


ROBIN HOOD 


and his adventures 


Hood Crayon Set 


Here’s something new in crayon 
sets. It provides you with a set 
of 10 large, smooth-drawing 
crayons, and also a large color 
book which contains exciting ac- 
tion scenes from Robin Hood’s 
adventures that will inspire you 
to do your best work, and plenty 
of pages of good drawing paper. 
If you like to draw, you'll like 
this Robin Hood Crayon Set. 
Only 50c. a 





ROBIN 
Hood Paint Book 


Here’s a paint book that you'll 
find far more interesting than 
any you have ever seen. It de- 
picts, with beautifully colored 
illustrations, the thrilling adven- 
tures of Robin Hood, with ac- 
companying outline sketches for 
you to color. It provides fine 
practice for anyone who likes to 
draw—with the added fun of fol- 
lowing Robin Hood’s exploits. 
Two sizes, 934 x 14% inches, 
25e; 7 x 12 inches, 10c. 

If your local store does not carry 
the Robin Hood Crayon Set or 
Paint Book order direct. 


McLOUGHLIN BROS. INC. 
Springfield, Mass.. 
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How to Get What You Want 


An Editorial 


HERE wasn’t any regular 

locker room in this school. 
The part used by the Junior 
High School was somewhat old 
and overcrowded. It hadn’t been 
planned for present-day stu- 
dent “traffic.” The lockers were 
strung along both sides of the 
basement corridors, which were narrow and poorly 
lighted. Stairways, drinking fountains, and plaster 
casts of Pallas Athena jutted into them like the land- 
slides of Culebra Cut into the Panama Canal. When 
one student stooped over to pick some books up 
while his neighbor on the opposite shore was tying 
a broken shoelace, you can imagine what a strain 
was put on the laws of physics. A lot of beautiful 
friendships died aborning. At one point where two 
corridors intersected each other at right angles, stu- 
dents who were dashing to class for the final bell had 
to do a 90-degree skid at full speed, and the screams 
of the mangled victims when fifty others were try- 
ing to squeeze through this bottle-neck could be 
heard a block away. 


The school authorities, being no more than human, 
could only do their best to cope with this problem. 
The board of education had already broken ground 
for a new building which would relieve the pressure, 
and in which all lockers would be segregated in spa- 
cious, well-lighted rooms away from the main ar- 
teries of travel. But this building would not be done 
for a year, and meantime rumblings of discontent 
were growing louder. Students, jammed into a space 
not fit for sardines, began to indulge in horseplay 
that threatened serious results. When several irate 
parents bore down on the Principal’s office, demand- 
ing to know what was to be done about sweaters 
tipped from stem to stern and at least one cracked 
collar-bone, the Principal announced a new rule, not 
to be broken without express permission. 

No student could visit his locker between 8:30 and 
lunch hour, or between 1 P. M. and dismissal time. 











That meant that every boy and girl had to carry from 
his locker in the morning all the books, instruments, 
and paraphernalia necessary for four hours of 
classes. A wheelbarrow would have come in handy. 
And when Miss Erickson in History B called for your 
notebooks, and you sheepishly said, “I forgot. It’s in 
my locker,” you got an automatic zero for the day. 
Of course, the students might have left their stuff 
in the open desks of their home rooms, returning to 
headquarters between classes. But the magnificent 
distances from Latin class to Physics lab were not 
meant for extra excursions in the seven minutes be- 
tween bells. And by sad experience many students 
had learned that their classmates were not above the 
petty thievery of “borrowing” your best fountain 
pen or a library book from home room desks. 

Some students were muttering about calling a 
strike if the locker rule were not lifted. But cooler 
heads got together and decided on a plan. The Stu- 
dent Council devoted three hours one afternoon to 
discussing the situation. They drafted a set of rules 
pledging all who signed them to certain self-imposed 
discipline. They got 500 signatures the next day toa 
petition to the Principal. And then they sent a com- 
mittee of three leading students to present it to the 
Administration. They said: 

“If you will permit us to visit our lockers at any neces- 
sary time between classes, we will station monitors in 
every corridor who will make it their business to report 
to the Senior Court, without fear or favor, every student 
who runs or roughhouses in the halls. We shall also take 
up every case of property stolen from lockers or home 
rooms, and upon proof of guilt, impose punishment of one 
month’s disqualification from all extra-curricular activi- 
ties and dances. Punishments will be strictly enforced, and 
the signers of this petition will accept without question the 
decisions of the Senior Court.” 

The Principal, who was a reasonable man, decided 
that student government was better than anarchy. 
He accepted the proposal and loyally backed up the 
student drive for better discipline. It worked. And 
the Student Council is respected and obeyed by every 
boy and girl in school. 
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R. EVERSHAM was a wash- 

M out. We didn’t know that 

word for him then, but 

since we came home to America we 
realize that is what he was. 

He was too big for China; he didn’t 
belong. It took a four-man chair to 
carry him; he belonged with locomo- 
tives and* automobiles. 
Father was pretty worn 
out getting him up from 
Ludzo. 

“He’s slow freight,” I 
heard him telling Mother. 
“He must weigh nearly two 
hundred. And when he de- 
scends to walk he goes along 
the road like a procession 
in himself, with measured 
tread, majestically as to the 
strains of a cathedral organ! 
We failed to make our stage 
yesterday and had to sleep 
at an inn. That is, I slept— 
on two tables as usual— 
until three A. M., when Mr. 
Eversham’s trick cot broke 
down with a crash. He had 
been after a flea. I helped 
him fix the cot but it wasn’t 
worth while looking for the 
flea—it had too many kin- 
dred in that place. He’s 
pretty fed up with the dis- 
trict.” Father sounded dis- 
couraged. 

That meant he was 
thinking of The Work. The 
Work meant hospitals and 
churches, and teaching peo- 
ple to read, and not be 
afraid of devils and love 
God and be good to each 
other. Not having enough 
money worried Father be- 
cause The Work was the 
job he liked to do more 
than anything else in the 
world. 

“He wouldn’t care to put 
a thousand dollars inte the 
district?” Mother said, not 
very hopefully. 

“T don’t believe so. I think 
he rates it at about two 
cents.” 

“Perhaps he’ll feel better 
after he’s been to Omei.” 

“Maybe he will. This ter- 
rible heat is enough to curdle all 
benevolence in his breast.” 

It was beginning hot weather all 
right. It was coming into the da su, 
the big heat, when the day’s sun heat 
carried over to the next morning. 
The bricks and tiles stay warm all 
night, and even on the veranda, even 
with mattings instead of sheets on 
the beds and with mosquito nets 
dampened, it’s too hot to sleep 
enough; and the air is as still as pond 
water with a bubbly green scum on it. 
That was the kind of night we had 
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before the day we started for Mount 
Omei. 

Dzidzo is a bad place to stay in the 
summer. We tried it the year our 
family’s salary was first cut, but Kits 
had cholera infantum and John Ray 
broke out with boils. All I had was 
mosquito bites and meh-mer bites 


Money for the Work 


low between. Father always walked, 
with a blue umbrella. But Mr. Ever. 
sham was to ride like an official ing 
shiny new four-man sedan chair 
with two extra men to change off! 
The coolies came with their shou]. 
der poles and our veranda and hal] 
were full of them, all making a noise 
like market day as they tied 
up their loads, two baskets 
each. Mah Futo, the head 
man of the carriers, was 
arguing with Father that 
the war was going to get in 
our way, but Father said if 





By Maryann Manly 


Mr. Eversham twirled and bumped and couldn’t get his feet 
against the wall, and suddenly he slipped in the loop, but 
it caught at his armpits and he went up with a “Hey-yah!” 


and waking up cross in the morning. 
But Father decided we would save 
money some other way. There is no 
doctor in Dzidzo and although Mother 
is a trained nurse we had a bad sum- 
mer. 

Next morning we were ready to go, 
with our quilts and clothes packed in 
big square baskets and the food load 
to eat on the way, and cots and basins 
and tin kettles. Mother had a three- 
man chair for her to ride in with Kits, 
and John Ray and I had whagers. A 
whager is two poles with a seat slung 





it did we would go around 
it. 

We got started. It was 
the kind of wilted day that 
feels as if it had been left 
over from last summer. 
The sun got up tired and 
the air smelled of rice-field 
muck. It was time we were 
starting for the mountains. 


Mr. Eversham didn’t like 
what we had to eat. In our 
food load we had butter 
and condensed milk and 
cocoa in tins, and loaves of 
bread and boxes of cookies, 
and at first some cold chick- 
en. We could get eggs and 
fruit along the way. Each 
meal we'd eat the things 
that were most likely to 
spoil, and slice away at the 
bread, and afterward wrap 
up what was left and put it 
back in the food load. It 
got shaken up a lot jogging 
at the ends of a carrying 
pole and the opened cans 
of butter and milk some- 
times leaked and cookies 
crumbled. 

Mr. Eversham had his 
own food load—cheese and 
sausages and English bis- 
cuits, all sorts of expensive 
things—the kind of things 
we saved for birthdays and 
Thanksgiving. Once he in- 
vited us to have some but 
before John Ray and Kits 
and I could answer, Mother 
politely said no thank you 
because she knew there 
wasn’t enough for us all. 

Another thing Mr. Eversham hated 
was starting off in the morning with- 
out breakfast. There is a bad ten oF 
fifteen minutes when Father starts 
rousing everyone. You wake Up 
startled, wondering where you aré, 
and it’s not light yet and your eyés 
feel stuck shut. Hurry to get clothes 
on—I wore boy’s clothes exactly like 
John Ray’s; then the coolies come 12 
and pack up the bedding and take 
down mosquito nets and roll up the 
camp cots. You’re in everyone’s way. 

But then you come out of the inn— 
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and the street is perfectly still, peace- 
ful. All the shopfronts are boarded 
up. Voices sound different. The air 
feels different. And suddenly you 
feel light and clean and cool. Com- 
ing out from the narrow streets into 
open country you meet sunrise. The 
sun is already too bright to look at. 
It slants through the bamboos with 
long rays and you feel so light you 
could almost walk straight up the 
rays like Jacob’s angels in the dream. 
I never thought of breakfast for at 
least five miles. But maybe because 
nothing in the world could have made 
Mr. Eversham feel like walking up 
a sunbeam, he wasn’t happy until he 
had his coffee and his fried eggs— 
with expensive bacon out of a can. 
It is four days to Omei from Dzidzo. 
The third evening you come to a city 
called Jiadin, where foreigners live. 
The other nights you stop at inns. 
The second night we got in just 
ahead of a rain and I lay awake a 
long time listening. Toward morning 
Kits woke up and cried. She was too 
big to cry at night for nothing so 
Mother took her temperature and 
it was a hundred and two. We didn’t 
sleep any more, though just the other 
side of a matting wall we could hear 
Mr. Eversham sleeping out loud. We 
all got up when it was early and dark, 
but we didn’t get started. Mah Futo 
came in to say that the carriers 


wouldn’t go the straight road to’ 


Jiadin because they were afraid of 
la-fu. The war was moving down that 
way. He said there was another road, 
roundabout and longer, and they 
were willing to go that way. But Kits’ 
temperature was up to a hundred 
and four. 

“What about it, Margaret?” Father 
asked. 

Mother said, “It may be nothing— 
I can’t tell... but with meningitis 
everywhere in the province this 
spring—” 

“We'll go through!” said Father. 
“As quick as possible to the hospital 
in Jiadin. Mah Futo!” 

But the Futo shook his head and 
shoved out his underlip and talked 
glumly about the war. All the car- 
riers came and stood in the doorway 
to listen and join in. Father promised 
them extra tea-money if they would 
go the quick road, but it was no use. 
They were afraid. 

“A dollar a man extra!” Father 
was begging the carriers. “Who'll go 
for a dollar extra? A shorter road and 
a dollar extra!” In the end five men 
agreed to risk it. If they stuck to- 
gether and close to Father probably 
he could protect them from la-fu. 

I don’t know how things happened 
80 quickly then. Coolies were all over 
the place, tying up their loads and in 
ten minutes we were sorted into two 
lots. Mother leaned out of her chair 
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— it was already up on the shoulders 
of the carriers to start, and the two 
loads were gone ahead—and Kits 
was in her arms, sleepy and cross and 
too red in the face. The other side the 
cook was shoving at her a basket of 
food from the load, enough for one 
day, and Mother was saying, “Mah 
Futo and the cook and Mr. Eversham 
will look after you. Good-by, Peggy! 
Good-by, John Ray! Be good.” We 
called good-by after her as her chair 
went off down the street jouncing 
to the coolies’ hurry and the oiled 
silk curtains flapping in the rain. 
Father stopped only long enough to 
say to Mr. Eversham, “The Futo is 
a good man. He’ll get you to Jiadin 
in two days. The children can inter- 
pret for you. Good-by—” and he 
went running after Mother’s chair, 
his straw sandals splattering the 
mud. 

So we stood staring at each other 
in the inn gateway. Mr. Eversham’s 
hair was like a wind from all direc- 
tions and his forehead looked bald 
and surprised. He kept saying, “Most 
disconcerting! Most disconcerting!” 
Mah Futo came up to say we were 
ready to go. All Mr. Eversham could 
do was shake his head and say, “Most 
disconcerting!” I never saw a grown- 
up so useless. It was full daylight 
now and people were taking down 
the boards from their shop-fronts. 
People were in the streets and they 
gathered around us, interested, and 
a beggar with the itch all over him 
came up whining for coppers. So we 
put Mr. Eversham into his sedan 
chair and told Mah Futo to round up 
the coolies, and told the cook to pay 
the inn-money, and John Ray and I 
got into our whagers and left that 
place. 

It began to be exciting. It began 
to be an adventure. We were a little 





From 400 Million Customers (Harper) 


disappointed we had to be dodging 
the war, but this was a better adven- 
ture than any of the wars we had 
seen around Dzidzo. Traveling alone, 
with nobody except Mr. Eversham 
(and he hardly counted because he 
couldn’t talk Chinese) and the Futo 
and the cook and about twenty cool- 
ies. Everything kind of depended on 
us, with Father and Mother gone. It 
makes you take deep breaths and 


step along big to know things depend 
on you. It was raining just enough to 
be cool. We wore coolie hats almost 
a yard across, and splashed with our 
straw sandals in the puddles and 
sang the coolie song for a wet day— 
“Wha d’hen! Tsai deh wen!” “Aw- 
fully slippery! Stepping careful!” 
Mr. Eversham rode in his sedan chair 
with the curtains all buttoned up; his 
shoes were too slippery for hiking 
and he had bunions. 

All day it was an adventure. Sol- 
diers went past us in companies. We 
didn’t mind those. It’s when three 
or four soldiers go along with big 
red-sheathed knives that they are 
looking for men to la-fu. At evening 
we got into a town full of soldiers. 
You could feel the town afraid and 
quiet; people inside their houses 
keeping still and the shop-fronts 
boarded up, and rain dripping from 
the eaves. John Ray and I waited in 
the street while the cook went look- 
ing for a place to spend the night. It 
was dusk and we had walked a long 
way. It was queer and uncomfor- 
table. Usually in Chinese towns at 
night there are twinkles of little 
lamps along the streets and a sizzling 
sound and good peppery smell from 
the food shops, and people in crowds. 
People laughing and quarreling and 
shouting what they have to sell. This 
night there was hardly anyone about, 
only soldiers. They stood in the gates 
of temples and tea shops. They 
watched us coming in, walking in 
the rain, and they called out ugly 
names we pretended not to under- 
stand. 

The cook found a sort of place to 
stay—one big room with humpy dirt 
floor and the plaster falling off the 
walls—in a miserable old inn outside 
the city gate. He said soldiers were 
everywhere else. It was about the 
worst inn John Ray and I had ever 
seen but at least it was a shelter from 
the rain. As soon as the bed loads ar- 
rived we began to put up our cots. A 
long time after dark Mr. Eversham 
was carried into the inn court in his 
four-man chair. He didn’t like the 
place; we hadn’t expected he would! 

“But it’s perfectly absurd! It’s out 
of the question! We can’t stay here. 
I am personally responsible for the 
party and I refuse to sleep in this 
hovel!” But he didn’t have any other 
plan, so the Futo and John Ray and I 
helped set up his bed in the corner 
and string up a sheet for a curtain. 

It was late. Two loads were still 
missing and one was our food load. 
When Mr. Eversham checked up we 
discovered the other was his food 
load! The Futo went back looking for 
them. The other carriers sat on the 
doorstep or leaned against the wall 
and smoked their pipes. The smell 
made us feel queer in the stomach. 
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“Tell them to go away,” Mr. Ever- 
sham said. 

We talked with the carriers, then 
we told him. “The men want to sleep 
here tonight because they are afraid 
of la-fu. They want to be near you if 
soldiers come searching.” 

“Here? Where? In this inn?” 

“In this room. There isn’t any other 
place in the inn. They can shove up 
the straw beds and all crowd in to- 
gether.” 

“In this room with us! Certainly 
not! I never heard of such a thing. 
Tell them they must go some other 
place.” 

They didn’t like to go, although the 
cook said there was another place not 
quite so good, just a little way down 
the street. But Mr. Eversham got 
red in the face and talked angrily in 
English, so they went away. 

The inn womenfolk came in then 
and looked at our beds and looked at 
our clothes and asked us about our 
“father.” They thought we were Mr. 
Eversham’s sons and didn’t know I 
was a girl. We asked them about 
supper and they brought us half a 
package of noodles which the cook 
boiled over a smoky little fire. It 
didn’t taste like much. Mr. Eversham 
wouldn’t have any. The women 
brought us tea and apologized that 
there was hardly anything to eat be- 
cause of the soldiers. 

The cook left. The Futo and the 
other two loads hadn’t turned up, 
but there was nothing to be done 
about it so we put out the light and 
went to bed. I was still hungry and 
I got to thinking about Kits—won- 
dering, worrying a little, perhaps. I 
couldn’t sleep. I heard John Ray 
asleep but Mr. Eversham’s cot kept 
wriggling and squeaking. I heard 
soldiers in the street; you can always 
tell because their voices sound gruff 
like dogs’ barking. I heard the night 
watchman hitting his gong—three 
strokes far away down the street, 
coming nearer, passing the inn and 
going away in the distance again. 
Then there was a shouting at the inn 
gate, I jumped.up. 

“Wh-what?” stammered John Ray. 

“I think it’s the Futo with the 
loads,” I said. I lit the lantern. But it 
wasn’t the Futo; it was the cook, ex- 
cited as a house on fire. 

“Tell the shen-sen to get up quick! 
Soldiers! They raided the place down 
the street where we were sleeping 
and took all the carriers! Quick!” 

“Great Scott!” cried John Ray, ex- 
actly like Father when he’s surprised. 

Mr. Eversham pushed aside the 
corner of his sheet curtain. “What is 
it? Bandits? Send for the police! This 
confounded little hole! If ever I get 
out of here—” 

“It’s la-fu,” John Ray told him. 


“The soldiers have taken all our 
men.” 

“But we’ve got to have them! How 
will we go on to Jiadin tomorrow 
without our men? Tell the cook to 
demand them back again.” 

Just like that! I giggled. I couldn’t 
help it. But underneath I felt cold 
and a little scared and wished we 
had Father with us. John Ray was 
thinking the same too, for he said, 
“Father always goes to see an officer. 
If the men aren’t lost too far he usu- 





MARYANN MANLY 


Maryann Manly, who comes from 
our Middle West, has lived in China 
for a number of years. She is a 
physician and had just come back to 
America to study more medicine in 
Chicago when the present war broke 
out in her adopted land. We hope 
that when she returns to China she 
will continue writing tales as charm- 
ing as “Money for the Work.” 











ally gets them back with some argu- 
ing. Let’s go.” 

“At this time of night?” Mr. Ever- 
sham exclaimed. 

“If we wait until morning the car- 
riers will be gone for good and we 
would be stuck here for nobody 
knows how long, and everyone says 
the war is coming this way.” That got 
Mr. Eversham out of bed. We could 
hear him puffing and groaning be- 
hind his curtain, muttering things to 
himself. “Oh my, I’d give anything to 
be out of this!” 

The cook had looked at the com- 
pany number the soldiers wore on 
their sleeves. We asked the inn peo- 
ple and they gave us a boy to guide 
us where the officers were in the city. 
The cook stayed behind to watch our 
things. We started out. 

The rain had stopped but the night 
had that soft warm wet feeling that 
means it is going to rain some more. 
In the lantern light it was hard to see 
which was wet pavement and which 
was shiny puddles. Everything was 
slippery with black muck. Mr. Ever- 
sham stepped on a loose pavement 
stone and dirty water squdged up 
his trouser leg. He jumped and his 
feet slid in different directions and 
he sat down hard. He said things that 
sounded as though he blamed all 
China for it. We helped wipe him off 
and went on. Big rats scuttled across 
through the muck. It was so late no- 
body was on the street. And—the city 
gates were shut! 

We could see a streak of yellow 
light down the crack between the two 
doors and we could hear soldiers in- 
side, but the big doors all studded 
with iron nails were shut up for the 
night. The boy with us said, “Suan- 
la!” which means, “That’s that!” 


and went home again. But John Ray 


put his mouth to the crack and yelled, 
“Open! Open! Open up! Foreigners 
want to get in!” The soldiers laughed, 
they didn’t believe it, because John 
Ray’s voice sounded exactly like a 
Chinese. They called, “Go away! The 
big bars are up and the locks are 
fastened and the keys have been 
taken away for the night.” 

John Ray yelled and I helped! 
“There’s an important foreign gen- 


*tleman here who has to see the offi- 


cials tonight. Open the gate—quick!” 

“Go away, little boys,” the soldiers 
called. 

“Look over the top of the wall if 
you don’t believe us, and we’ll show 
you,” we said. We stepped back out 
of the gateway with Mr. Eversham 
and when the soldiers looked down 
we held up the lantern so they could 
see how big Mr. Eversham was. That 
made a great difference. They talked 
among themselves, worried and ar- 
guing, and when they spoke to us 
again they were respectful and called 
us shen-sen. “Shen-sen, we can’t 
open the gate. There are rules against 
it and we truly haven’t the keys. But 
if you want to see the officials we can 
let down a rope for you.” 

We translated for Mr. Eversham. 

“Perfectly preposterous!” he said. 
“T can’t climb a rope like a monkey. 
That wall must be twenty feet high.” 

“Not quite that high. And you 
don’t have to climb. They let down 
a loop and you sit in it, and they haul 
you up.” And we called to the sol- 
diers, “All right, get the rope. We'll 
wait.” Mr. Eversham kept saying, 
“Preposterous!” but what else was 
there to do? 

Mosquitoes buzzed around us 
while we waited. In the moat that ran 
along the wall frogs croaked, 
“Drrunk! Drrunk!” It was lonely and 
creepy, but it was an adventure; I 
hugged myself and thrilled inside. 
By and by the soldiers had a light at 
the top of the wall and were letting 
down a little thin rope no bigger than 
my finger. Mr. Eversham was horri- 
fied. John Ray said, “I’ll go up first 
and have them fix it strong enough 
for you.” So he slipped into the loop 
and went up, walking with his feet 
against the wall while the soldiers 
pulled steadily. It looked easy. On 
top we saw him explaining to the 
soldiers how big Mr. Eversham was, 
so they tripled the rope and let it 
drop again. “You’d better go up 
next,” I told Mr. Eversham. “Some- 
times where the rope saws over the 
edge of the wall it frays thin.” 

“Oh, my!” Mr. Eversham said ina 
pale voice. “I wish to heaven 1 was 
out of this!” 

The soldiers, when they felt his 
heft, sang, “Hey-yah! Hai-yah!” 

(Concluded on page 12) 
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R. P. W. BOYNTON of the 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Com- 
pany, Inc., is a handsome 

plond gentleman who might have 
peen a football hero, typical of the 
younger generation of American ex- 
ecutives. His voice is pleasant and 
low. As I entered his large office on 
one of the mornings when he was 
interviewing people for jobs, the 
Personnel Department was moving 
with quiet orderliness. There, even 
more than in most New York offices, 
I had an impression that time was 
yaluable and that Mr. Boynton’s day 
had been planned so as to waste none 
of it. 

He started at once to talk easily 
and surely of the problems of han- 
dling from nine to ten thousand 
letters of application each year. 

“One of the things that has im- 
pressed me most through twelve 
years of personnel work is that peo- 
ple haven’t even the roughest idea 
of how to go about applying for a job 
by letter. They haven’t any orderly 
plan, and they haven’t learned what 
a good letter of application should 
say. Most of them don’t tell me in 
their letters a thing that would make 
an interview with them appear de- 
sirable.” 

Mr. Boynton reached in a drawer 
of his desk and took out a folder. He 
handed me a sheaf of letters. The 
top one was an untidy looking job. 
It was typewritten, but the page was 
mussy and the ribbon was dirty. The 
letter was covered with checks in 
pencil. Each check noted a mis- 
spelled word. ‘“Watter’” was one of 
them. In the letter the man stated 
that the had graduated from college 
and had majored in ‘“Phsychology.” 

“When I see a letter like this,” said 
Mr. Boynton, “I’m sure that the per- 
son who is so careless about writing 
aletter would be a careless ‘worker. 
Of course, lots of people mis-spell 
words. Some of them just can’t learn 
to spell. But wouldn’t you think a 
man like that would at least have-the 
letter checked for spelling by some 
friend or else use a dictionary? He 
Must know by now that he can’t 
spell.” 

“Mr. Boynton; what do you look 
for in a good letter of application?” 
lasked. 

“Well, the writer has to sell him- 
self. After all, that’s what we all have 
te do every day of our lives. That’s 
how we make our living, and how 
We accomplish everything we do. 


We have just so much equipment— 


If You're Looking for a Job by Mail 


An Interview with Mr. P. W. Boynton 


By Joan Coyne 


This is the third of a series of articles 
in Scholastic on practical things that may 
help young people to land their first jobs. 
The first told what a young secretary 
should know. The second gave pointers 
on how to conduct yourself in an inter- 
view with an employment counselor. This 
tells you how to write the kind of letter 
that “brings home the bacon.” 

One of the big jobs of Mr. P. W. Boyn- 
ton, Employment Assistant of Socony- 
Vacuum Oil Company, Inc., is handling 
letters of application. Mr. Boynton is an 
authority on the subject, and has lec- 
tured and written about how to apply by 
letter. What he says comes “from the 
heart,” after twelve years of dealing with 
horrible examples. Having interviewed 
over 50,000 people, he is in a position to 
determine pretty definitely the type of 
individual who will succeed in his organ- 
ization. Mr. Boynton has been with the 
Socony-Vacuum since he was graduated 
from Syracuse University, and is now an 
employment manager at the home office 
of the second largest oil company in the 
United States. 
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Remember that your letter of application 
for a job will be only one of thousands, 


our experience, our knowledge, and 
our personalities. And in getting a 
job for any sort, the selling has got 
to be good. To find, train, and send 
a young man into foreign service for 
a four-year term is no small item of 
expense for a company. Naturally 
the company wants to make a worth- 
while investment. Whether the indi- 
vidual is successful in selling his 
services will depend to a large extent 
on the presentation he makes.” 

Handing me a letter, he went on. 
“This man states that he knows a lot 
about guns. Another one wants to go 
to the tropics so he can study tropical 
flora. Not a word about what they 
can do for the company. Here’s an- 
other which certainly isn’t a letter of 
application. It tells nothing about 
the writer, and from a glance there 
is no apparent reason why he should 
be hired.” 

I read the letter, which ran this 
way: 
Standard Oil Co. 
New York City 
Dear Sir: 


I would appreciate some information 
in regards to a position; in one of your 
foreign holdings. Thanking you in ad- 
vance for above information. 


Respectfully yours 
(Signed) 

There were several other letters 
very much like it. None of them gave 
the faintest hint as to what the writer 
could do, or what kind of person he 
might be. Mr. Boynton handed me 
another letter. 

“Here’s one of the egotistical let- 
ters we sometimes get. This applicant 
states he can do everything and do it 
well. He tries to over-sell himself. 
Notice too, that he has addressed the 
letter to the president. Obviously, in 
a large organization, the president 
can’t take the time to answer indi- 
vidual applications for employment. 
Such matters are entirely in the 
hands of the Personnel Department.” 

Glancing hastily at the letter, I was 
amazed at the tone. I smiled at Mr. 
Boynton and he shrugged his shoul- 
ders. 

“Sometimes when I’m talking to 
groups or lecturing on personnel 
work, I read letters like this. I’ve 
been accused of making them up. 
But I could show you innumerable 
others that are just as bad or worse. 
This one is bad enough to show how 
wrong people can be and how they 
can defeat their own ends by a poor 
letter.” 

Here is how the letter reads: 
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Mr. ———————__, President 


Coa., 
New York City. 
Dear Sir: 

It would be nearly impossible, under 
all ordinary circumstances, for you to 
find the highly specialized experience 
behind this letter. Rarely is such un- 
usual training offered in the employ- 
ment market. 

In the chance that your company 
might be just the one to use this ability 
profitably, here is the story in brief: 

About 75 million dollars worth of 
advertising space in magazines and 
newspapers, bought during the last 
seven years by one of America’s largest 
national advertisers, was selected, ap- 
proved, or recommended by me. 

For years I have listened to, studied, 
and assayed the claims of all the Amer- 
ican publishers about their circulation, 
their coverage, their market influence, 
and I have analyzed every factor of the 
business of buying advertising space. 

In advertising business this operation 
is known as “space buying.” It deserves 
a name of a much more scientific 
nature. Today it is becoming a more 
seriously major factor in advertising 
than it ever was, for hundreds of 
thousands of dollars can be lost an- 
nually upon space bought inadvisedly. 
An the success or failure of large ad- 
vertising promotions may rest largely 
upon the viewpoint of the man who 
buys the space. 

During these years in this large ad- 
vertising operation I gathered con- 
siderable experience in the conception 
and execution of all kinds of dealer 
help and display material. 

So important did this great national 
advertiser consider my work, that from 
a start as clerk at $14 a week I rose to 
Assistant Advertising Manager at $120. 
Now, I am seeking a new connection, 
and will start at a figure somewhere 
up near that range. 

I have a business record of 16 years 
with the company I have just left— 
and I still have their complete con- 
fidence. The circumstances of my leav- 
ing you can of course check up, if after 
an interview you felt that my ex- 
perience would be valuable in your 
company. 

I really feel that an interview might 
be profitable to us both. I can come 
at any time. I should be grateful for 
an appointment—whether or not any- 
thing might develop immediately. 

Sincerely, 
(Signed) 

Just then an office boy came into 

Mr. Boynton’s office and laid a folder 


on the desk. Mr. Boynton picked it 
up. 

“Here’s the morning’s crop of let- 
ters of application,” he said. “You 
can see how important it is to write 
a good letter.” 

In a very few minutes, the letters 
had been read and marked with an 
individual number. Most of them 
were marked Number 1. A few were 
marked Number 2. As he finished 
each letter, Mr. Boynton passed it on 
to me. Without experience like his, 
I could not possibly catalogue them 
in the time Mr. Boynton read and 
marked each one. 

“What are the numbers for?” I 
asked. 





“Those marked with a 1 are to be 
answered with a certain form letter. 
Those marked 2 take another kind of 
form letter.” 

He handed both form letters to me. 
They were courteous acknowledg- 
ments of the applications. The first, 
while not definitely discouraging, 
offered little chance for further cor- 
respondence with the company. The 
second was written to people with 


definite qualifications, and was a * 


little more hopeful. 

“Do you answer every one of the 
ten thousand letters you get each 
year?” I asked. 

“Every one. Of course you can see 
how impossible it would be to dictate 
a personal reply to each letter with- 
out going to considerable time and 
expense. Nevertheless, every letter 
that indicates suitable equipment, 
knowledge and experience receives 
a personal reply, and a wise-crack- 
ing reply to a form letter is at best 
in very poor taste. I’d just like to 
show you a letter I got back from an 
applicant in response to form letter 
number one.” 

The letter read as follows: 


Mr. P. W. Boynton, etc. 
Dear Mr. Boynton: 

Thank-you for your prompt but 
stereotyped reply to my letter of appli- 
cation. There is something “off-color” 
about your smug unwillingness to in- 
vestigate the possibility of securing 
high-grade ability for Standard Oil 
outside your own limited sphere, a lack 
of interest which is as discouraging as 
it is amusing. 

However, I am not altogether dis- 
couraged. I still hope some day to break 
into the foreign field of Standard Oil 
Company. It must be a marvelous com- 
pany if it can prosper while it employs 
people with an attitude like yours. 

Cordially yours, 
(Signed) 

I thought of the story of the old 
Quaker who told his wife everyone 
was a little queer except ‘“‘thee and 
me, and even thee is a little queer 
sometimes.” 

Mr. Boynton picked up the next 
letter. “This one is really quite good. 
It goes right to the point; it tells 
what the applicant can do—what his 
education has been, his experience, 
and his other qualifications for the 
job. It’s well written and it looks 
neat. We are much more likely to 
consider that type of person, because 
he tells us what we need to know 
in. order to consider him for employ- 
ment.” 

‘What do you do with all the let- 
ters?” I asked. 

“The good letters of application, of 
which there are very, very few, go 
into a special folder. We will prob- 
ably interview those applicants to see 
if they are as well qualified as their 
letters indicate. Later, as vacancies 
occur, we shall be able to offer them 


employment if the inteview is suc- 
cessful.” 

“Then a letter of application js 
worthless unless it leads to an inter- 
view?” 

“Absolutely yes,” said Mr. Boyn- 
ton emphatically. “The primary pur- 
pose of a letter is to obtain an inter- 
view, which the writer naturally 
hopes will result in a job. The letter 
must make us want to have a per- 
sonal talk with the writer. Of course 
we couldn’t hire a person on the basis 
of a letter alone. We must see the 
man. The closing paragraph is es- 
pecially important, for that is where 
the applicant can make a bid for an 
interview.” 

“Could you show me a good letter 
of application?” I asked. 


“Certainly. I consider this one a 
good, business-like letter.” 


Address 
Date 
0., etc. 
Gentlemen: 

Kindly consider the following quali- 
fications for a position in your book- 
keeping department: 

Personal: 

Age—21. 

Height—5’10”. Weight—160 lbs. 

Marital Status—Single. 


Health—Good. 
Religion—Protestant. 
Education: 


Graduate of ——————- High School 
in June, 1938, in the Commercial 
Course. Partially self - supporting 
and participated in some extra- 
curricular activities. I am particu; 
larly interested in bookkeeping, and 
plan to further my education by col- 
lege extension courses. 
Business Experience: 
Very limited due to status as a stu- 
dent. During the summer vacation 
of 1936, worked as a camp counsellor 
for the Good Health Camps, Saranac 
Lake, N. Y. The summer of 1937 
was spent as a salesman for the 
Hartford Brush Co., Hartford, Conn. 
I am prepared to come to New 
York at my own expense and risk 


should there appear to be a suitable { 


vacancy. 
Very truly yours, 


(Signed) 

“If the applicant is a local boy,” 
explained Mr. Boynton, “the closing 
paragraph would naturally read dif- 
ferently. In that case, it should read, 
‘I would like to call at your office at 
your convenience to discuss employ- 
ment.’ A closing paragraph of either 
type is very strong. The writer as- 
sumes all the responsibility for an 
interview, but definitely leads to one. 
In fact, the whole letter is good be- 
cause it is clear and concise. It’s easy 
to read, orderly, and short, although 
it contains all the necessary informa- 
tion. A similar letter adapted to the 
individual’s qualifications is almost 
certain to bring results.” 

“Do you hire many women?” 

(Concluded on page 12) 
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BOY dates GIRL 


Title Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


The Honor of Your Presence 
By Gay Head 


bo EY, Mom, notice any differ- 

ence in the size of my 

head?” asks Romeo as he 
breezes in, flourishing a swanky 
cream-colored sheet of paper. 
“What do you think? I rate an in- 
vitation to Margaret Plantagenet’s 
wedding. You know, that’s Dick’s 
older sister. But say, what are these 
funny letters at the bottom? R.S.V.P. 
Sounds like a WPA project. Or may= 
be the fellow she’s marrying belongs 
to the Royal Society of Vice-Presi- 
dents or something.” 

Maybe he does; but the alphabet 
soup on the invitation is an old 
French expression, meaning ‘Please 
respond,” in no uncertain terms. 
Whenever you see those four little 
letters (abbreviation for the French 
words) you must take time out to do 
a pen-and-ink job on white or ivory 
paper. The proper method is to an- 
swer in the form the invitation is 
written: all words spelled out, prop- 
erly spaced, and in the third person 
singular. The wedding acceptance 
would go like this: 


Mr. Romeo Montague 
accepts with pleasure 
Mr. and Mrs. John Plantagenet’s 
invitation to be present at the 
marriage of their daughter 
Margaret 
to 
Mr. Henry Bolingbroke 
on Friday, the tenth of June 
at eight o’clock 
fourteen Mantua Drive 


If you cannot be present, substitute 
“regrets that a previous engagement 
(or illness, or absence from town) 
prevents his accepting.” 


Wedding 

Sometime you may receive an in- 
vitation to the wedding reception, 
but not to the ceremony. Don’t feel 
hurt or tear the envelope apart look- 
ing for another piece of paper. The 
wedding may be in a small church, 
and the blessed pair will undoubtedly 
have millions of aunts and uncles 
and cousins who must see the knot 
tied. In that case their other friends 
and acquaintances must play second 
fiddle and come to the reception, 
where parking space and traffic will 
be less congested. 

If there is no R.S.V.P. in sight, 
you need not answer. It means the 
hostess is not counting noses and 
there’ll be enough ice cream on the 
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Off with his hat and on with his thank-you 
note! This smart young man gets down to busi- 
ness as soon as he hits the home plate. That’s 
how he keeps friends and pleases people he 


visits, 


back porch, whether you attend or 
not. Whenever you receive a wed- 
ding invitation, take for granted your 
presence, not your presents, is de- 
sired; but the nice thing to do is to 
send a gift addressed to the bride-to- 
be a week or so in advance of the 
wedding. Perhaps your family will 
send one and your name can be in- 
cluded on the card; but, in any case, 
send something, even if nothing more 
than a congratulatory note to the 
happy pair. 

The question of what-to-wear will 
come up for discussion. For home 
and church weddings, after 6 P. M., 
particularly if only a small number 
will be present, formal dress is usu- 
ally the order of the evening. Juliet 
may wear a party dress, but not 
many Romeos are blessed with tux- 
edos or dinner coats before they 
come - of - college - age. A freshly- 
pressed dark suit and white shirt will 
suit the occasion, and, in the good 
old summertime, dark coat and white 
flannels will be the thing. Don’t 
worry if you are a plain-clothesman 
in a world of tux and tails. Your day 
will come, and, until then, you'll 
have to dress your best in the clothes 
you have. 


Dance 

Engraved or printed invitations to 
the dance may or may not beR.S.V.P., 
but here is a word of caution to Ro- 
meos. When you read the time and 
the place, don’t forget the girl, whose 
name will be written on the back of 
the card, and who will be expecting 


you to call and make the date. If you 
are unable to attend the dance, call 
your hostess immediately so she can 
grab the coat tail of another Romeo. 
If you find no name on the back of 
the card, you are evidently intended 
to be the answer to several maiden’s 
prayers—a stag! 

On Juliet’s invitation there will be 
no name written, for the 
reason that there may 
be a shift in Romeos be- 
fore the date of the 
dance. If the great day 
arrives and still no Ro- 
meo has called, Juliet, 
you can sit at home and 
mope, if you please. But 
if you think you’ll die 
unless you get to go to 
the affair, don’t hesitate 
to call the hostess and 
tell her the awful truth. 
She may have a multi- 
tude of last-minute wor- 
ries, but she’d rather 
know the worst than to 
wonder why you won’t 
speak for the next 
month. It may not be her 
fault, but it’s her party. 
Don’t be snippy about it. 
Simply tell her the sad state of af- 
fairs and be willing to accept her 
solution. 









Bread-and-Butter 

The main point in all note-writ- 
ing is to keep to the point, and not 
bring in the weather, poetry, or a 
couple of strange bull-dogs you 
know. This is all-important in writ- 
ing bread-and-butter letters. The 
worst offenders, in this case, are the 
super-superlative scribes, who make 
a simple thank-you sound like a 
Hollywood press notice. 

The hostess would probably like 
words to this effect: 


Dear Mrs. JOURDAIN, 

I am sincerely grateful for the de- 
lightful week-end spent in your home. 
In looking back I find it hard to de- 
cide which part I enjoyed most, but 
the party Saturday night seems to pop 
into my mind again and again. 

Please remember me to Mr. Jour- 
dain. I hope you both will let me know 
when you are coming to the city. 

Yours sincerely, 
JULIET CAPULET 


And here is what she usually gets: 


Dear Mrs. PEASEBLOSSOM, 

You were a perfect angel to invite 
me for the week-end. I had the most 
heavenly time in the world. It all 
seems like a dream, and if I live to be 
a thousand, I shall never forget that 
luscious party Saturday night. 

Please give all the boys I met my 
love, but keep oodles for yourself. 

Hastily yours, 
MIRANDA PROSPERO 
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Storm Signals Over India 
By Gordon Halstead 


} | EW storm signals are up in 
the Orient! India is in the 
news again. At least once a 

year that ancient and populous land 

can be counted on to make the 
crowded and exciting front pages of 
our newspapers. This time it is the 
story of a new crisis developing in 
the strained relationships between 
the powerful Indian nationalist 
movement and the British Govern- 
ment. Once more the name of Gan- 
dhi, India’s uncrowned king, flashes 
across the headlines, reviving mem- 
ories of his former dramatic non- 
violent struggle against British rule. 

For the student who is on his toes, 

India bears watching these days. A 

cyclone may soon break in that trou- 

bled area of our topsy-turvy world. 

Early in February an incident oc- 
curred in India which at first appear- 
ance seemed trivial, but which sud- 
denly provoked a severe political 
clash. An official order was issued by 
the Indian legislative leaders of two 
provinces of British India for the re- 
lease from concentration camps and 
prisons of 41 almost forgotten po- 
litical prisoners. The British gover- 
nors of these two provinces, acting 
under the very wide veto powers 
granted them in the new Indian con- 
stitution and under the advice of the 

Viceroy, vetoed the order. The con- 

flict that followed threatened to 

smash this new constitution to pieces. 

Gandhi emerged from the obscurity 

of his quiet work in a remote Indian 

village and warned the Viceroy of a 

renewal of the non-violent cam- 

paign. Feeling in India rose rapidly 
to fever heat. The nationalist cab- 
inets in five other provinces of Brit- 
ish India threatened to resign and 
boycott the Government. Ultimate 
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settlement of the dispute came 
through a compromise which pro- 
vided for the release of the prison- 
ers after Gandhi and several of his 
associates had assured the British 
Government that the prisoners were 
not violent revolutionaries. Although 
the storm clouds temporarily lifted, 
nevertheless, there had been re- 
vealed the highly charged atmos- 
phere of unrest and revolt surround- 
ing the use of the new constitution. 


Three Indian Leaders 

Leading the opposition to this con- 
stitution is a modern Indian trium- 
virate. Obviously, the central figure 
is 68-year-old Mohandas K. Gandhi, 
who since 1932 has devoted most of 
his energies and talents to the basic 
work of economic and social recon- 
struction in the villages of India. Al- 
though not heard from very often, 
Gandhi is still the Mahatma (“Great 
Soul’’) of all Hindustan. On his right 
hand is relatively youthful Jawahar- 
lal Nehru, highly-born, Cambridge- 
educated, ardent socialist, undisput- 
ed leader of India’s youth, and 
undoubtedly Gandhi’s successor. The 
third member of the triumvirate is 
Subhas Chandra Bose, recently elect- 
ed president of the Indian National 
Congress at its 53rd annual session. 
Bose’s election is a grave warning to 
the British, for he is one of India’s 
most radical leaders, an avowed left- 
winger possessing tendencies to- 
wards violent revolution. He comes 
from Bengal, that section of India 
traditionally the source of rebellion. 
It was in Bengal that the so-called 
Indian Mutiny or first War of Inde- 
pendence started in 1857 which ulti- 
mately engulfed most of north India. 
Bose was elected while still serving 


The Legislative Assembly building 
New Delhi, India’s $100,000,000 capitg 
city. Here the members of the Coung 
of State and the House of Assembly meg, 





a long prison sentence for former po. 
litical offenses. 





Britain Grants a Constitution 


The new constitution, officially 
termed the Government of India Aet 


_ of 1935, contains two major provi- 
~ sions. One of them grants fairly gen. 


erous measures of popular rule to 
the eleven provinces into which Brit- 
ish India is divided. The right to vote 
is given to approximately 35,000,000 
adults -including 5,000,000 women, 
This is an increase of 26,500,000 per- 
sons in the electorate. Also, certain 
departments of the Government, 
such as education, public health, and 
agriculture, are turned over entirely 
to Indian legislators. The other prin- 
cipal part of the constitution pro- 
vides for the creation of a federal or 
national legislature. This legislature 
is to consist of two houses, a Counicil 
of State of 260 members and a House 
of Assembly of 375 members. The 
membership of both these houses is 
to be drawn from the provinces of 
British India and the Native States. 
Since a majority of the population of 
India is found in British India, the 
provinces receive a larger represen- 
tation. 

Last April when the constitution 
was first put into effect, the Indian 
National Congress, the major polit- 
ical party of India, announced it 
would have nothing to do with it. 
However, partly because of Gandhi's 
insistence, the Congress agreed to 
accept that section dealing with mea- 
sures of self - government for the 
provinces. The result was that the 
Congress in the first general elec- 
tions captured control of seven out 
of the eleven provincial legislatures. 
But with respect to the federal leg- 
islature for all India the Congress, 
as well as Gandhi, have served no- 
tice on the Government that they 
will absolutely not accept this pro- 
vision. Since the federation is sup- 
posed to start some time this year it 
is clear that trouble lies ahead un- 
less either the British Government 
or the Congress changes its mind. 

British officials and others who fa- 
vor the constitution argue that it 
represents a long step forward to 
ward the ultimate goal of freedom 
for India and that it will advance 
the political and social unity of the 
country. Consequently, Indian na- 
tionalists should accept it in that 
spirit and make the most of it. Lord 
Linlithgow, present Viceroy of It 
dia, says of it, “The Government d 
India Act is an experiment in repre 
sentative self - government, which 
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ness of design is without parallel in 
human history.” Another argument 
supporting it maintains that it is far 
petter than any constitution India 
would receive from other rulers, the 
implication being that if Britain 
withdrew from India it would 
promptly fall into the hands of fas- 
cist powers. In connection with the 

for federation, Lord Lothian, 
one of the English statesmen who 
helped to pave the way for it, re- 
cently declared, “Without federation 
in some real form, India will go 
down to a worse hell than Europe 
finds itself in today and for the same 
reasons. I do not like some of the 
features of the Act. But the principle 
of federation is the greatest boon in 
India’s grasp.” 


The Nationalists’ Reply 

On the other hand the great ma- 
jority of Indian nationalists bitterly 
disagree with all these arguments. 
Their feeling toward the entire new 
constitution can be summed up in 
this statement made by a prominent 
Hindu, “It is an unwanted and un- 
welcome British-made Indian con- 
stitution.” Another Indian humor- 
ously commented last year, “The 
date fixed for its inauguration (April 
first) is a very appropriate one.” In 
other words, Britain is accused of 
playing a huge practical joke on In- 
dia. A more definite objection to it is 
the charge, as expressed by Jawa- 
harlal Nehru, next to Gandhi the 
greatest idol of India’s masses, “The 
new constitution of India . . . is es- 
sentially designed to promote the 
special interests of British finance 
and industry and to keep British im- 
perialism in India intact.” Also na- 
tionalists claim that whatever grants 
of self-government Britain has given 
to the provinces, they have been 
more than offset by the dictatorial 
powers granted the governors and 
viceroy, and by 
the proposed 
scheme of feder- 
ation with the 
feudalistic Indian 
States. As in the 
conflict over the 
release of the po- 
litical prisoners, 
Indians maintain 
that the British 
governors and 
viceroy will constantly “butt in” un- 
der the pretext of “preventing any 
&rave menace to the peace and tran- 
quillity of India,” which is the state- 
ment of purpose of the veto powers 
given them. Further, real political 
power is withheldefrom Indian hands, 
it is pointed out, because the most 
important phases of government, 
such as defense, foreign affairs, ex- 
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change, currency, tariff, banking, 
railways, police and the civil service 
are kept under British control. Thus, 
rather than advancing India along 
the road of self-government, it ac- 
tually fosters on her a disguised dic- 
tatorship and makes a mockery of 
popular rule. 

However, by far the most unpop- 
ular part of the constitution is: the 
proposal for a federal legislature. 
Such a step, it is claimed, would 
make the feudal and monarchial In- 
dian States a permanent fixture in 
India, as well as enabling them to 
interfere disastrously in the affairs 
of the rest of India. Trying to com- 
bine these states, which are largely 
absolute monarchies of the pre- 
French Revolution variety, with the 
relatively democratic provinces of 
British India is a plain invitation for 
trouble. Such a union will promote 
the disunity of India rather than its 
unity, the Congress says. It is feared 
that the representatives of the In- 
dian States will hinder any real so- 
cial, political, and economic progress 
for all India because it might injure 
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LEADERS OF THE NEW INDIA 
Mahatma Gandhi (above) is still a spirit- 
ual power, but younger and more radical 
leaders like Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 


(left) and Subhas Chandra Bose (right) 
are gaining sway with the masses. 


their own narrow states’ interests, 
and also that these representatives 
will be willing pawns in the hands 
of the British rulers who will play 
them against the nationalists. Some 
students of Indian affairs claim that 
if it had not been for British rule and 
support these medieval states, with 
their fabulously rich maharajas and 
tragically impoverished masses, 
would have long since vanished. 
Other important reasons why 
storm signals now appear over India 
are the views of the Indian National 





Congress on matters of foreign af- 
fairs. Nationalist India, although 
seeking to fulfill its Declaration ot 
Independence (the Congress pro- 
claimed the independence of India 
on January 26, 1930) strongly sup- 
ports internationalism, collective se- 
curity and the League of Nations. It 
is definitely on the side of full polit- 
ical and economic democracy, and is 
anti-Japanese, anti-Nazi and anti- 
Fascist with relation to the present 
world-wide strife between democ- 
racy and fascism. A free India would 
be, according to its present leaders, 
a democratic socialist federal re- 
public, an ardent member of the 
League, and an aggressive agency 
for the spread of democratic ideals 
and institutions. 

But, would aggressor nations re- 
spect the independence of a free 
India? Nehru says that India has 
nothing to fear from European na- 
tions. Each nation is too busy eyeing 
its neighbors and watchfully waiting 
the next move, to look toward India. 
Russia, with the enormous tract of 
Siberia in Asia to protect, has her 
hands full. Fur- 
thermore, in or- 
der tocomplete 
the present Five- 
Year Plan, Russia 
needs peace. 

The only ag- 
gressor nation in 
Asia is Japan, 
now attempting 
to swallow large 
and apparently 
indigestible chunks of China. Before 
Japan could even consider India, 
she must first conquer all of China, 
in order merely to remove that geo- 
graphical barrier to India. More- 
over, Nature has placed other very 
formidable barriers of her own be- 
tween Japan and India. By land, 
lofty mountains and desert wastes 
of such discouraging magnitude in- 
tervene that not even airplanes 
could successfully pass them. By 
sea, the route is long and it passes 
through the narrow straits of the 
Malay Archipelago. 

How would India fare if she were 
given her freedom? The Indian pa- 
triots talk of the cultural unity of 
India which is based upon over two 
thousand years of history. But there 
are certain differences in India which 
to an observer seem perhaps more 
significant than cultural likenesses. 
Foremost among these is the variety 
of religions practiced in India. All 
are seemingly irreconcilable. This 
problem would confront Indian lead- 
ers immediately, once the authority 
of England were withdrawn. But 
how much longer can Britain hold 
in bondage a vast people seething 
with discontent? 
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Money for the Work 


(Concluded from page 6) 


hauling on the rope in jerks. Mr. Ever- 
sham twirled and bumped and couldn’t 
get his feet against the wall, and sud- 
denly he slipped in the loop and let out 
a yell. He wasn’t more than five feet off 
the ground, so it wouldn’t have mat- 
tered if he had slipped through, but 
the rope caught at his armpits and he 
went on up with a “Hey-yah! Hai-yah!” 
from the soldiers. He was hanging 
onto the rope with both hands and 
clawing at the wall with his feet and 
saying, “Oh my! Oh my good heavens! 
The rope’s going to break! I’ve lost a 
shoe. Ouch, my knees! Oh, Id give a 
thousand dollars to be out of this!” 

“Reach up one hand,” John Ray told 
him. “There, they’ve got hold of you. 
Don’t be afraid. There’s a foothold— 
got it? Now throw your leg over—” 
And Mr. Eversham rolled to safety. I 
sent up the lantern and Mr. Eversham’s 
shoe the next trip, and then went up 
myself. 

We gave some tea-money to the sol- 
diers. They were the same company 
as those who had taken our men. We 
asked them where the company head- 
quarters were and they pointed to a 
light about a block down the street. For 
soldiers they were pretty decent. The 
men on guard at company headquar- 
ters weren’t! ‘They would not let us in 
to see the captain. “It’s too late. Every- 
one has gone to bed,” they said. But we 
could see in through the gates and it 
wasn’t so. Inside were many lights, 
and we could hear mahjong shuffling. 
John Ray held up the medal Father 
once got for saving wounded soldiers. 

“Do you know what that means?” 
he said. “It means the Chinese govern- 
ment gave it to my father because he 
is a great man. You’d better not keep 
us from seeing the captain, if you want 
to keep out of trouble.” 

They looked at the medal shining red 
and gold in John Ray’s hand. “Shen- 
sen, we did not know,” they said re- 
spectfully to Mr. Eversham. He’ had 
most of the buttons rubbed off his coat 
and the knee of his trousers was torn 
and his hair was in tufts and we had 
not wiped him off very well where he 
had sat down in the road, but he looked 
big and impressive still. “Please sit 
down,” they invited us, in a room with 
chairs, and left us there for an hour 
or two—most of the night, it seemed. 
We waited and scratched mosquito 
bites. Now that the adventure had 
slowed down we were dreadfully 
sleepy. They came back at last and took 
us to a little thin man in slippers and a 
gown half undone, who smelled of 
opium—and that was the captain. 

Mr. Eversham broke out in English, 
“Look here, your men have taken off 
all our carriers. You can’t do that, you 
know. What kind of a country is this? 
I'd give anything to be out of it!” 

John Ray translated, “the shen-sen 
hopes that the captain’s health is very 
good and wishes to report that by mis- 
take our carriers were la-fued this eve- 
ning. The shen-sen is leaving for Jiadin 
at daylight. That is the reason he has 
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come calling at such an inconvenient 
hour. Please excuse it.” 

Well, that was the way they talked, 
with John Ray and me translating, for 
fifteen minutes. Then the captain gave 
us a paper to free our men. He wasn’t 
particularly pleased to let us have 
them, but we politely said we would 
stay right there until we got them back, 
and if we were around this city and 
the war came there, it would be very 
inconvenient for him to give us pro- 
tection. In the end he even got the 
gates opened for us to go back to our 
inn. We went whistling down the street 
with all the coolies trailing behind us 
and a soldier with the keys marching 
before us. It was a grand wind-up. 

Afterward was almost better, 
though. When we got back to the inn, 
there was the Futo with the food loads. 
They had gone a roundabout road, 
dodging la-fu, and had lost the way. It 
was after midnight but Mr. Eversham 
was so empty he opened two cans of 
tomato soup and the cook made a fire 
and we all had some. And to finish, 
Mr. Eversham found an enormous bar 
of milk chocolate and broke off chunks 
and chunks for us. That was best of all. 

Next day when we were riding along 
almost asleep in our whagers, Father 
came to meet us, doubling back from 
Jiadin. Kits was alright—a touch of 
malaria, the doctor thought. John Ray 
and I jumped on him like puppies, both 
wanting to tell at once about our ad- 
venture. We were sitting under a 
banyan tree, eating sugar cane and not 
through telling yet, when Mr. Ever- 
sham’s four-man chair caught up. Mr. 
Eversham descended. 

“I suppose these youngsters have 
given you an account of our experi- 
ences,” he said. 

“Fortunes of the road,” said Father. 

“I wouldn’t have it to go through 
with again for a thousand dollars!” 
said Mr. Eversham. 

A thousand dollars — I flashed a 
questioning look at John Ray; it was 
real. We both remembered. “Oh, yes! 
And when he was climbing the city 
wall, Mr. Eversham said he would give 
a thousand dollars, and that can be for 
The Work!” 

Father turned redder than sunburn. 
“I—I hope you will excuse the chil- 
dren. I assure you it’s not deliberate.” 

Mr. Eversham looked surprised. 
Then a grin began on his face, looking 
queer and ashamed as though it wasn’t 
used to being there. But it made his 
face much nicer-looking. “No. It’s all 
right,” he said. “T’ll make good on it. 
It’s worth it to be out of last night’s 
suspense.” And he and Father stood 
looking at each other so funny that 
somebody had to say something. 

“Oh yes!” I remembered something 
else. “And I saved a chunk of chocolate 
in my pocket for Kits. But it’s going to 
melt before we reach Jiadin—” So I 
brought it out for Father. “It’s from 
Mr. Eversham,” I said. 

And Father said, “Thank you.” 





Reprinted from the Woman’s Home 
Companion, by permission of the edi- 
tors and the author. 








Job by Mail 


(Concluded from page 8) 


“Not nearly so many women as men 
as it happens, in our company. Most of 
the girls who are taken into our offices 
in this city are local girls. They are 
hired after an interview, and usually 
they don’t apply by letter.” 

“What do you judge them by?” I 
asked. 

“The way they look, how they talk, 
whether they are straight-forward and 
at ease—all those little personal fac- 
tors.” 

“Can you judge those factors from a 
letter?” 

“To a certain extent you can,” re- 
plied Mr. Boynton. “The letter shows 
whether the writer is capable, knows 
what he wants, and has self-confidence, 
One thing a person should never do 
when he is looking for a job is to try 
to get by with a sob story. People aren't 
employed because of personal mis- 
fortunes. Heaven knows, we try to be 
sympathetic toward people’s troubles, 
and assist them whenever possible, But 
we can’t hire them because they are in 
trouble. Ability to do the job is the 
principal factor.” 

“What about references in a letter?” 

“The applicant can leave the matter 
of references until after the interview. 
We really aren’t interested in his ref- 
erences until we have been sold on the 
person. Of course everybody has to 
have references. But they aren’t as 
important as most people think. A man 
may work for a department store, for 
example, and be fired because he 
couldn’t do their work. But he may be 
able to do ours very well. On the other 
hand, he may be a big success in a de- 
partment store and have fine refer- 
ences, yet he may fail in our firm.” 

“There’s one very important point 
about references. That is, a person 
applying for a job must never mis- 
represent the facts. We recently had an 
unfortunate case of a young man who 
came all the way from the West to get 
a job. He appeared well qualified and 
was employed to enter the training 
class for Foreign Service.-However, 
when we came to look up his refer- 
ences we found out he hadn’t told the 
truth. He said he was a graduate of 
a good engineering school, but we 
found out he had only attended that 
school a year. Of course we had to 
drop him.” 

“Are you hiring people now in spite 
of the ‘recession’?” I asked. 

“Oh, yes. Occasionally we have to fill 
vacancies caused by retirement, re- 
placement, promotion, and so forth. 
Really competent people are as hard to 
find today as ever. Even when business 
may be bad, you’ll find that the best 
qualified people are still holding their 
jobs or are finding less difficulty in 
getting other jobs.” 

“This,” said Mr. Boynton, “is very 
old wisdom, really. Twenty-five hun- 
dred years ago there lived a good per- 
sonnel man by the name of Confucius. 
He said: ‘In all things success depends 
on preparation. Without such prepara- 
tion there is sure to be failure.’ ” 
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THE MARCH OF EVENTS AROUND THE WORLD 





Britain, France Form Iron- 


Clad Military Alliance 


It took three and a half years of 
fighting during the World War be- 
fore the British and French agreed 
to combine their forces under one 
command. Today, the danger of war 
in Europe accomplished this feat 
after a seven-hour discussion 
between the Prime Ministers 
and Foreign Ministers of the 
two nations. A French gen- 
eral will command the com- 
bined armies of the two coun- 
tries, a British admiral will 
direct the allied navies, and a 
British officer will direct the 
combined air forces from the 
moment an attack on either 
country is launched. 

This iron-clad military 
agreement between the two 
most powerful European na- 
tions was expected to help 
preserve peace in Europe by 
warning Germany not to 
make trouble. Following up 
his recent treaty with Italy, 
Prime Minister Chamberlain 
still hopes to reach an agree- 
ment with Germany. (Schol., 
May 7, p. 29-S.) The French 
don’t think a German agree- 
ment can be concluded be- 
cause of Hitler’s aggressive 
designs on Czechoslovakia 
and Russia, but they are ready to 
follow Britain in signing a pact with 
Italy—the other end of the Rome- 
Berlin Axis. As one wit put it: “When 
Britain finds she can’t break an axis, 
she starts grinding it.’’ The British 
have not yet promised aid to France 
if she tries to defend the Czechs from 
Germany, but the new military alli- 
ance makes it difficult to figure a war 
today that would not make Britain 
and France allies if either were a 
party to it. Britain and France have 
concluded that Hitler may not attack 
Czechoslovakia openly but will seek 
to cripple the nation by trade mea- 
sures. (See page 16-S.) Therefore, 
they are prepared to aid Czech in- 
dustry by buying large amounts of 
arms from that nation. 

In the course of their visit to Lon- 
don Premier Edouard Daladier and 
Foreign Minister Georges Bonnet 
visited Windsor Castle and discussed 
the visit that King George VI and 
the Queen will pay to France this 
month. Britons recalled that the last 
such visit was made to France by 
King George V in June, 1914, to warn 
Germany of the closeness of British- 
French relations. 
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Jews Face Loss of Property 
in German Reich 


Harassed Jews in Germany and 
Austria are about to be forced com- 
pletely out of German business life. 
Field Marshal Hermann Goering, 
Hitler’s number one man and eco- 
nomic dictator of the Reich, has de- 





in Washington Post 


If you ean’t lick ’em, join ’em 


creed that every Jew must report to 
the authorities the amount of his 
fortune and properties provided that 
they amount to more than 5,000 
marks ($2,000). German Jews must 
register foreign as well as German 
holdings. Foreign Jews are required 
to register their German holdings. 

A German official declined to say 
whether the decree entitled Goering 
to seize the property of German 
Jews in the United States, but he in- 
sisted that they must make the re- 
quired declaration. The United 
States Government has queried Ger- 
many on the Goering decree and 
may protest later. Representative 
Celler of New York branded the 
plan as a violation of German- 
American treaties. 

Foreign sources said that Jewish 
property in Germany and Austria 
amounted to almost $3,000,000,000. 
After Jews report their wealth to the 
Government, it is indicated that 
their property will be placed in the 
hands of Aryan Germans. The Jews 
would be allowed to live on guaran- 
teed interest of 3% per cent. This 
plan would aid the few with large 
holdings, if it is enforced. 





British Taxpayers Saddled 
With Greater Burden 


British citizens—already the 
“world’s champion taxpayers’— 
were given a heavier tax burden to 
bear when Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer Sir John Simon announced 
the government’s budget for the 
coming year. 

The cost of Britain’s record-break- 
ing rearmament program was driven 
home to every Briton by the new tax 
program. The standard rate of in- 
come tax will be raised from 25 to 
27% per cent—the highest ever 
known in Britain except for the war- 
time rate which lasted until 1922. 
Two cents were added to the cost of 
every gallon of gasoline and other 
motor fuel, and the tax on tea was 
increased by four cents a pound. Sir 
John showed in his report that the 
government was preparing for trou- 
ble by announcing that it had secret- 
ly bought enough wheat, sugar and 
whale oil (for margarine) to supply 
the civilian population “during the 
early months of ari emergency.” 

In an effort to soften the shock of 
the new tax program, Sir John ex- 
empted 2,000,000 small-income tax- 
payers from the 
new rate, and 
doubled the al- 
lowance for wear 
and tear on in- 
dustrial plants. 
This was an at- 
tempt to keep in- 
creased taxation 
from burdening 
business expan- 
sion too much. 

To find out how 
the British “man-in-the-street” felt 
about the new taxes, the N. Y. Post 
interviewed several by trans-Atlan- 
tic telephone. A truck driver (or van 
driver as the English call him) said 
he thought the new tax “very fair to 
the working man.” He said he was 
married, made $25 a week, and paid 
an income tax of $15. Told that he 
would not have to pay an income tax 
if he lived in America, even though 
he made twice as much, he replied: 
“Thank you. I’m quite satisfied.” 

“Why do you think it is a fair tax?” 
he was asked. 

“Because it puts the burden on 
the shoulders of those who can pay.” 

The income per person in Britain 
is $420 a ‘year and all taxes total 
$115 per person. The income per per- 
son in America is $520 and the total 
taxation is $100 per person—a much 
lighter burden. 
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LaFollette Brothers Launch 
New National Party 


In 1924 Senator “Bob” LaFollette 
bolted the Republican party to wage 
an unsuccessful campaign as the 
Progressive party candidate for 
President of the United States. Last 
week in Madison, Wisconsin, “Fight- 
ing Bob’s” sons—4l-year-old Gov- 
ernor Phil LaFollette, and Senator 
Robert LaFollette—prepared to fol- 
low their father’s footsteps. 

Before a crowd of 5,000 home folks 
and political leaders from other 
states, Phil LaFollette announced the 
formation of the National Progres- 
sives of America, whose symbol is to 
be a cross within a circle. Declaring 
in his speech that both the Republi- 
cans and Democrats had been “fum- 
bling the ball,” and that 
even the good intentions 
of President Roosevelt 
had been “hamstrung” 
by reactionary Demo- 
crats, the Wisconsin 
Governor insisted that a 
new party was the only 
answer to our serious 
problems. Senator Bob 
LaFollette sent his 
greetings to the meeting, 
but remained in Wash- 
ington to fight against 
President Roosevelt’s 
new naval expansion 
program. He charged in 
the Senate that the bil- 
lion dollar program, 
supported by war scares 
and threats of future 
trouble, was calculated 
to make the American 
people forget that a new 
depression was upon 
them. 

In preparation for the 
Madison meeting, Gov- 
ernor LaFollette gave a 
series of radio addresses 


“brilliant leadership” of 
the President for show- 
ing the need for organized teamwork, 
but accused him of having no pro- 
gram of action. Since 1932 the La- 
Follettes had supported the New 
Deal, but in his radio addresses Phil 
revealed that they had parted com- 
pany on relief policies in 1936. 

In his Madison speech the Gover- 
nor carefully attacked the New Deal 
method of fighting the depression, 
and said that in time of want it was 
folly to talk of over-production and 
attempt to aid the farmer by limiting 
crops. His program called for public 
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ownership and control of money and 
credit and demanded that all work- 
ers must be given a decent annual in- 
come. Rejecting Socialism, Fascism 
and Communism as political doc- 
trines that coerce the individual, La- 
Follette said the National Progres- 
sives would establish a government 
to control capitalism and still leave 
the individual free of arbitrary rule. 

Following the Madison rally Gov- 
ernor LaFollette opened a state-by- 
state organization campaign to at- 
tract a following to his new party, 
which, he said, in a nation-wide radio 
address, was destined to provide a 
more abundant living for the masses. 
Mayor LaGuardia of New York, who 
is looked upon as a possible third- 
party candidate in 1940, expressed 
his sympathy with the new move- 


“Young Bob” and Phil LaFollette, sons of a fighting 
father, plan for a new Progressive party. 


ment, but did not attend the Madison 
meeting. Senator Norris, Nebraska 
Independent, said a third party 
should hang back until it is deter- 
mined whether President Roosevelt 
will seek another term. “The Presi- 
dent doesn’t want a third term,” he 
said, “but if conservative Democrats 
and Republicans block his measures 
the people will insist that he run 
again.” The Nebraskan voiced the 
fear that if two liberal parties enter 
the 1940 race a reactionary candidate 
might win. 





WALL STREET BOSS 

During the spectacular Wall Street 
boom days of 1928, William McChesney 
Martin, Jr., was completing his college 
course at Yale University. The son of the 
governor of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
St. Louis, young Martin embarked upon 
a business career about the time business- 
men were picking up the pieces left after 
the 1929 stock market crash. 

Following the crash, the Federal Gov- 
ernment took a 
hand in Wall Street 
affairs, and estab- 
lished the Securities 
and Exchange Com- 
mission to oversee 
the activities of the 
brokers who buy 
and sell stocks and 
bonds. Although cer- 
tain liberal mem- 
bers of the Stock 
Exchange cooper- 
ated with Federal 
officials, the leaders 
fought every inch of 
the way against government regulations. 
Finally, SEC Chairman William O. Doug- 
las gave the Exchange a blunt “reform or 
else” warning. This was answered by a 
report of a committee of brokers, which 
recommended a complete reorganization 
of the Exchange. The nominating com- 
mittee went farther in nominating 28 
brokers to serve on the new board of gov- 
ernors. Most of the “old guard” conserva- 
tives were ignored, and the nominee for 
chairman of the board was William Mc- 
Chesney Martin, Jr. Now 31, Martin is the 
youngest broker ever slated for such an 
important post. He is a partner in the 
firm of A. G. Edwards and Sons. 

As leader in the Exchange’s determined 
attempt to “clean house,” Martin’s first 
job is to select a paid president who will 
run its affairs and curb unwise brokerage 
practices. 





Wide World 
MARTIN 


On May 15, 1918, an aviator climbed 
into a plane at New York City and 
roared away on a flight to Washington, 
D. C. This event—the first scheduled 
flight on the air mail route-between 
these two cities—is being commemo- 
rated by the United States Post Office 
Department by the setting aside of the 
week of May 15 to May 22 as National 
Air Mail Week. National Chambers of 
Commerce and the great air lines are 
cooperating with the Post Office De- 
partment in honoring a service that 
has brought the people of the United 
States and the world closer together. 

Events of twenty years ago were re- 
called last week when I. C. Edgerton, 
research expert of the Air Commerce 
Department, and the pilot who made 
the first flight from New York to Wash- 
ington, addressed a nation-wide radio 
audience on the subject, “Air Mail, Its 
Past and Its Future.” 

The Post Office Department also 
will commemorate the occasion with 
a new six-cent Air Mail stamp. The 
stamp will be in two colors, the cen- 
tral section in red and the border in 
blue. The American Eagle will be in 
the central section and above will be 
the United States shield. 
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16 Business Leaders Offer 
to Cooperate With President 


Business leaders have answered 


the President’s plea for cooperation © 


voiced in his last radio address. Six- 
teen men, representing billions in in- 
dustrial wealth, have pledged their 
cooperation in bringing about recov- 
ery, but suggested that the President 
should abstain from further “un- 
tried experiments.” The statement 
came on the eve of President Roose- 
velt’s luncheon meeting with Henry 
Ford, famed industrialist who has 
been a firm foe of the New Deal. 

Among the signers of the coopera- 
tion pledge were: Owen D. Young of 
General Electric Corporation; Win- 
throp D. Aldrich of the Chase Na- 
tional Bank, and Frederick H. Ecker 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, one of the most powerful 
financial institutions in the country. 
The “peace-maker” who delivered 
the statement to the White House 
was John W. Hanes, former Wall 
Street broker who is now a member 
of the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, federal agency that regu- 
lates the stock market. 

Hanes also announced that a “na- 
tional balance sheet” for industry 
was being studied by the sixteen 
business leaders who pledged co- 
operation with the government. The 
“balance sheet” would seek to pre- 
vent the violent ups and downs of 
business activity which throw men 
out of work, by enabling manufac- 
turers to balance their production 
with anticipated demand. For exam- 
ple: Information of the used car mar- 
ket would give automobile compa- 
nies an index as to the probable de- 
mand for new cars. And the expected 
volume of automobile production 
would give steel and other industries 
a “yardstick” by which to lay pro- 
duction plans. Meanwhile, it was an- 
nounced that President Roosevelt 
was considering the formation of an 
“inner council” of businessmen to 
consult with him on recovery prob- 
lems and obtain greater cooperation. 

Aside from saying that President 
Roosevelt “is entitled to great credit 
for arousing the people to think,” 
Henry Ford indicated that his White 
House visit left him still convinced 
that there was too much meddling in 
business by the government. “If fi- 
nance would get out of government, 
and government would get out of 
business everything would go again,” 
he declared. Throughout his career 
Ford — the “lone wolf” — has been 
suspicious both of finance (bankers 
and stock brokers) and the govern- 
ment. He has prevented Wall Street 
financiers from gaining a foothold in 
his corporation and has rejected gov- 
ernment regulatory proposals. 





Above is the “heads” side of the 1938 
Thomas Jefferson nickel, which replaces 
the Buffalo-Indian head coin. It was de- 
signed by a 46-year-old Chicago sculptor, 
Felix Schlag, whose work was selected 
from 390 other designs submitted to the 
U. S. Treasury Department. 


President Asks Congress to 
End Tax-Exemption on Bonds 


President Roosevelt has asked 
Congress to pass a bill taxing the 
income from Federal, State and City 
bonds, as well as the salaries paid 
by State and local governments. 
(Schol., April 30, p. 25-S.) At pres- 
ent there are over $53,000,000,000 in 
Federal, State and local bonds that 
escape taxation, and about 2,500,000 
employees of State and local gov- 
erning bodies, including teachers in 
State public schools that pay no Fed- 
eral income tax. The Federal gov- 
ernment levies a tax on its employ- 


THE GROWTH OF TAX-EXEMPTS I 
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New York Times 
The new tax bill, recommended by the 


President, would not apply to present 
tax-exempt bonds. 


ees, but only a few States tax the 
salaries of their employees. 

Tax exempt government bonds 
are, of course, a good “storm cellar” 
where wealthy people can put a por- 
tion of their income and thereby es- 
cape high income taxes. This also 
makes these bonds an attractive in- 
vestment and enables the govern- 
ment to sell them more easily than 
a private business can sell its bonds. 
The President feels that the abolish- 
ment of tax exempt bonds will force 
wealthy people to pay a fairer share 
of taxes, and will also cause more 
money to be invested in private 
business. 

Regarding the non-taxation of 
State and local employees, Mr. 
Roosevelt believes the present sys- 
tem is unfair to other tax payers. 
For example: A married man work- 
ing for a private company and mak- 
ing $4,500 a year pays a federal in- 
come tax of about $50. Another mar- 
ried man, receiving $4,500 from a 
State, county or city government, 
pays no federal income tax. 

The Sixteenth Amendment to the 
Constitution in 1913 gave Congress 
the power to tax incomes “from 
whatever sources derived,” there- 
fore why must a new tax bill be 
passed? The Supreme Court of the 
United States, the final authority on 
the enforcement of laws, ruled in 
1922 and 1932 that the Federal gov- 
ernment could not tax the salaries 
of State, county and city employees, 
or the interest of bonds of State and 
local governments. These decisions 
were based on a ruling by Chief Jus- 
tice John Marshall in 1819, which 
held that State taxation of the Fed- 
eral government’s activities is an il- 
legal invasion of the Federal gov- 
ernment’s authority, and the same 
was true of Federal taxation of a 
State activity. 

This year, however, the Supreme 
Court has begun to change its mind 
on taxation matters. It has held that 
contractors on federal projects could 
be taxed by the State; that bank re- 
ceivers employed by the State must 
pay Federal tax on their income, and 
that profits from leases of State- 
owned school lands may be taxed by 
the federal government. The last de- 
cision sharply reversed previous 
Court rulings. These shifts in Court 
opinion, and the fact that the Six- 
teenth Amendment clearly states 
Congress’ taxation rights, has led 
the President, and many Congress- 
men to favor the passage of a new 
tax bill. The President’s willingness 
to end tax exemption on all future 
issues of bonds indicates that he has 
confidence in the Federal govern- 
ment’s financial condition although 
the national debt is at an all time 
high. 
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AUSTRIA’S BOSS 

Adolf Hitler has tightened his hold on 
Austria by appointing one of his most 
trusted lieutenants to rule the nation. The 
new dictator is Josef Buerckel, a non- 
Austrian, and National Socialist party 
(Nazi) commissioner in Austria. Herr 
Buerckel’s official title will be Reich Com- 
missioner and Dr. Seyss-Inquart, Austrian 
Nazi who took charge after Hitler forced 
Chancellor Kurt Schuschnigg to resign, 
will merely carry 
out Buerckel’s or- 
ders. Austrian Nazis 
were surprised at 
this appointment 
but they very sen- 
sibly voiced no ob- 
jections. 

An iron-jawed, 
aggressive believer 
in dictatorial rule, 
Buerckel won his 
reputation as Nazi 
leader in the Saar 
territory, which was 
occupied by France 
after the World War and returned to Ger- 
many following a plebiscite in 1935. He is 
particularly noted for his success in com- 
bating the Catholic Church. All Catholic 
schools were effectively crushed in the 
Saar during Buerckel’s regime. 

Hurrying to Vienna when the Schusch- 
nigg government collapsed, Buerckel was 
placed in charge of reorganizing the Aus- 
trian Nazi party. He did this job with 
ruthless thoroughness and helped direct 
the recent election in which 99.08 per cent 
of the voters approved the Austro-Ger- 
man union. 

Although Buerckel’s aides report that 
only about 2,000 political prisoners are 
being held in Austria, G. E. R. Gedye of 
the N. Y. Times says the Nazis are really 
much more efficient. Gedye estimates the 
number at 34,000, and also writes of how 
Jews were seized at random on the streets 
of Vienna and forced to get down on their 
knees and scrub the pavement. 


German-Czech Border Tense; 
War Preparations Rushed 


All along the German-Czech bor- 
der war preparations are being 
made. German troops swarm in the 
chief cities and towns near Czecho- 
slovakia, while large numbers of avi- 
ators are stationed where the Ger- 
man frontier is closest to Prague— 
the Czech capital city only fifty miles 
away. The Czechs hold a strong 
wooded mountain line here, and be- 
hind it lies the main industrial dis- 
trict where live many of the 3,500,000 
Germans that Adolf Hitler wants to 
rule. Since Hitler’s occupation of 
Austria, the Czechs are rushing new 
fortifications along their Austrian 
border. Through the fields one can 
see concrete pillboxes being con- 
structed every 100 yards. The com- 
pleted ones are cleverly concealed 
with dirt and manned with machine 
guns and anti-aircraft guns. 

While these rival war machines 
prepare for trouble, war talk also 


fills the air along the German-Czech . 


border. Konrad Henlein, German 
Nazi leader in Czechoslovakia, has 
boldly demanded changes in Czech 
policy that would put the Republic 
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at the mercy of Hitler. (Schol., May 
7, p. 19-S.) Ready to fight if at- 
tacked, but also anxious to avoid 
trouble, President Benes of Czecho- 
slovakia and Premier Hodza of 
Czechoslovakia are willing to grant 
Henlein’s demands for greater self- 
government in the Sudeten German 
areas of the nation. But they flatly 
reject Nazi efforts to dominate their 
country. 

It attacked, Czechoslovakia’s hopes 
rest upon aid from France and Rus- 
sia. And if France is drawn into the 
conflict Britain may join her, but 
British Prime Minister Chamberlain 
has refused to make any advance 
promises. Chamberlain’s opponents 
feel that this policy may encourage 
Hitler to start trouble. They feel war 
could be prevented if Britain joined 
France, and possibly Russia, in warn- 
ing Hitler to keep hands off the 
Czechs. 


Irish, British End Long Feud; 
Will Be “Good Neighbors” 


Prime Minister Neville Chamber- 
lain of Great Britain, and Prime 
Minister Eamon de Valera of Ireland 
signed an agreement last week that 
promises to end the 700-year feud 
between these two nations. As soon 
as the agreement was signed Prime 
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New York Times 
Arrows indicate Britain’s coast defenses 
which will be turned over to the Irish, re- 
moving last evidences of British control 
over Southern Ireland. 


Minister Chamberlain suddenly 
handed Mr. de Valera a pair of bat- 
tered field glasses. Mr. de Valera had 
not seen them since 1916, when he 
surrendered them to the British af- 
ter the collapse of the Irish Easter 
Rebellion. (Schol., Feb. 5, p. 16-S.) 
On the same day that these two 
ancient enemies promised to “bury 
the hatchet” and be “good neigh- 
bors,” the Weather Bureau in Lon- 
don accidentally made a very apt 








comment on the situation: Its weath- 
er forecast said: “Further outlook 
for the British Isles: Fair over Ire 
land and England.” 

Of great importance to the Irish, 
who want to shake off all British 
control, and to Britain, which desires 
a friendly Ireland at her back, is the 
first item covered by the new agree- 
ment. Under it, Britain surrenders 











,her rights over the Irish ports of 
Cobh (Queenstown), Bere Haven 


and Lough Swilly where she kept 
coast defenses. Now she agrees to 
turn them over to the government of 
Ireland. This is a right that the Irish 
failed to win in 1921 when the An- 
glo-Irish treaty ended several years 
of fighting by giving Southern Ire- 
land certain rights of self-govern- 
ment. In return, Ireland will increase 
her own coast defenses and build or 
buy a small navy for coastal patrol 
duty. It is also assumed that the. 
British navy will be allowed to use 
the ports in question in case of war. 

The agreement also ends the dis- 
astrous tariff war between the two 
nations by providing for Ireland to 
pay Britain $50,000,000 as settle- 
ment of that nation’s claim to land 
annuities—money which the British 
government had lent to help Irish 
farmers buy land. When de Valera 
stopped these payments in 1932 
Britain struck back by raising tariffs 
against Irish products. Now, Britain 
promises to relax her tariffs against 
Irish agricultural products, and Ire- 
land will lower her tariffs on British 
goods. Ireland is also given more 
freedom to sell products to other 
British Dominions, and coal from 
Britain will be admitted to Ireland 
free of any tariff tax. 

Youthful Malcolm MacDonald, 
son of late Prime Minister Ramsay 
MacDonald, and Secretary of State 
for the Dominions, is credited with 
carrying negotiations for the agree- 
ment to a successful close. No men- 
tion is made of the quarrel between 
Ireland (the 26 Southern counties) 
and Northern Ireland (Ulster). The 
1921 treaty separated Catholic 
Southern Ireland from Protestant 
Ulster, but under the new Irish Con- 
stitution, written by Prime Minister 
de Valera, the union of all Ireland 
is foreseen. The Pro-British leaders 
in Ulster oppose Irish Union, and 
de Valera accuses them of being un- 
fair to the Catholic minority in 
Northern Ireland. The British gov- 
ernment hopes, however, that its 
generous treatment of de Valera’s 
government will lead Ulster to end 
its discrimination against Catholics. 
The recent nomination of Dr. Doug- 
las Hyde, a Protestant, to be the first 
President of Ireland is also expected 
to improve relations between Ire- 
land and Ulster. 
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_ ness and the music and the 


present emperor of Japan as- 

cended the throne. I remember 
the occasion not because he was 
crowned but because I was allowed 
to stay up longer than I had ever 
done before and take part in the 
lantern celebration. We rode on a 
float and followed a long parade of 
similarly lighted vehicles through 
the streets of downtown 
Seattle. To me it was excit- 
ing because of the bright- 


| WAS five years old when the 


general air of festivity. The 
emperor — well, the em- 
peror was a mysterious 
being in a far-away place 
of whom I had no concep- 
tion except as the vague 
something for which all 
this show was being made. 

Even when I was entered, 
willy-nilly, in the local 
Japanese language school 
and began to form some 
idea of the country to which 
my adult associates so often 
referred, I had no mental 
picture of its ruler. He was 
constantly pounded into my 
ears as the descendant of 
the Sun-Goddess, the idol 
of his people, the favored 
of the gods. Somehow, I thought of 
him as having wings or some other 
abnormality, but aside from that I 
could give him no physical form. The 
awakening came on a visit to a call- 
ing Japanese training ship. Herded 
around like so may sheep by an im- 
pressive individual in bright buttons, 
we were finally halted before a door 
marked, “Private,” and told to calm 
down so that we might enter the 
commander’s cabin in the proper 
mood of humility. Inside, we were 
lined up in solemn, awestruck rows. 
A white-haired, bewhiskered gentle- 
man — that was the commander — 
stood to one side. He made a gesture 
toward the wall in front of us. On 
it were three pictures. In a loud, so- 
norous voice, he announced the em- 
porer, the empress, and the dowager 
empress of the mighty empire of 
Japan. Then he gave a quick, sharp 
command and we, like trained ani- 
mals, dropped our heads in the spe- 
cial bow reserved for just such an 
occasion. But not before I had taken 
a good look at the picture. In the dis- 
tinct shock I received, all the rever- 
ence that even a child of ten should 
have felt for someone whose god-like 
qualities had been a by-word of the 
schoolroom, was gone, and my deep 
bow was an imitation of the others. 
The emperor was a man! I had seen 
that picture many times before, 
veiled, in books and magazine; no 
one had ever told me that he was 
the emperor. I lost something that 
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day; I wished, vaguely, that I had not 
seen the picture. 

Later, we took up the study of the 
two thousand unconquered years cf 
Japan’s existence, beginning with the 
god and goddess who came down 
from the mountain and poked around 
with rods in the sticky, puffy mass 
that was the earth until they uncov- 
ered the islands. The first emperor 
was the son of the sun-goddess and 
all the succeeding rulers her de- 
scendants, we were told. There was 
incredulity on many faces as the 
teacher earnestly reiated the miracu- 
lous deeds of those early ancestors 
of ours, for we too, it seemed, were 
all descended from the same gods. 
Which was the reason for the island 
empire’s invincibility in battle. This 
all passed over me like soft water; I 
didn’t care what the emperor was; 
to me he was a human being, with 
all the accompanying weaknesses. I 
took all tales of the samurai, of noble 
suicides, of sacrificial heroism, of 
submissive obedience, in the same 
spirit of skepticism. And yet, all the 
while, I envied those who could ac- 
cept without question the teacher’s 
instruction that we, if ever we 
should “lose face” in the eyes of the 
emperor, we must be ready to die for 
him. (Yes, I thought, for your em- 
peror, but not for mine.) I tried to 
justify my disbelief by thinking, 
“But people of modern Japan don’t 
do it.” I found that they do. They 


_still believe in honor in death if not 


Note: In English Edition, pages 13-16 (Social Studies Section) are omitted. 


in life. I argued, “This is America. 
Surely the emperor would not de- 
mand loyalty from those who are not 
citizens of his country.” But I could 
not deny that racial ties are strong. 

The contrast between the two 
schools I attended added to the con- 
flict. From morning to mid-after- 
noon, my thoughts would be fixed 
on becoming a good American citi- 
zen. Since it was almost en- 
tirely a school of little ali- 
ens, the civic side was 
stressed much more than in 
schools where the pupils 
took citizenship for grant- 
ed. Every Friday morn- 
ing, we repeated the Amer- 
ican Creed, pledged alle- 
giance to the flag, and took 
part in demonstrations of 
patriotism and loyalty to 
the principles of democ- 
racy. We were forbidden 
to speak in the language of 
our parents. It was difficult 
at first, because we were 
not accustomed to speaking 
English. Later, of course, 
we spoke nothing else, to 
the disapproval of some of 
our elders. At four o’clock, 
we trooped, en masse, to 
the language school, where 
we were expected to forget promptly 
everything we had learned up to a 
scant half-hour before, and the 
teachers ignored other than the mere 
existence of an America and drilled 
us in submission to autocracy. When 
we wrote themes in which the em- 
peror was mentioned, his name must 
always be at the top of a vertical 
line; there must always be prefixes 
to. everything having the slightest 
connection with his person. We were 
told that it was not the best thing 
to look at his face even though it 
were just a picture. And all the time 
Isaw him as arather young man atop 
a horse, riding between rows of sol- 
diers, raising a white-gloved hand in 
stiff salute—a mere man on a mere 
horse. I did not see that he was any 
different from the President of the 
United States. Why should any one 
man be regarded with such awe and 
fear, such reverence? When we were 
older we were constantly reminded 
that we were potential instruments 
of peace between two great nations, 
but the teachers invariably forgot to 
mention just how. 

Then there were parents. Fortu- 
nately, many, like mine, had come to 
believe in freedom; they found that 
America was a much easier place to 
live in, and they had lost the earlier 
desire to go back to the “old country” 
as soon as they had made their “mil- 
lions.” But there were others. For 
them, the old traditions still lived, 
symbolized by the emperor. They 
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still clung to their wooden gods. 
Sometimes, one of our group would 
be missing from his seat in the class- 
reom and the explanation would be 
forthcoming that he had been sent 
to Japan to finish his education. Or a 
whole family would pull up its roots 
and depart, to transplant itself be- 
cause its children were getting out 
of hand. I was afraid that I might be 
sent away, too. But I was not sure 
that I would dislike living in the 
country of my parents. Friends who 
‘went to live there wrote that they 
liked it very much better than 
America after they grew accustomed 
to the change. If I enjoyed living in 
a country, maybe I would not mind 
what kind of government it had. But 
I liked singing ‘“‘America’”’ and salut- 
ing the flag. 

I used to wonder if everyone else 


felt as I did when I vowed allegiance: 


to democracy on the one hand, and on 
the other accepted an emperor with 
no outward protest. Or was I making 
too much of an unimportant matter? 
I used to wonder just what they 
meant when they put two flags, one 
with stars and stripes, the other with 
a bright red sun, side by side. I’m 
still wondering. 


Piterany Peads 


CONTEST 


The League of American Writers 
has announced a contest open to all 
undergraduates enrolled in American 
or Canadian universities, colleges or 
high schools. First prize will be $500; 
second $250; third $125; fourth $75; 
fifth $50. Subject: The antifascist 
struggle in Spain today and its rela- 
tion to the general welfare of the 
American citizen of tomorrow. Closing 
date: July 4, 1938. Ultimate selection 
will be made by a jury consisting of: 
Clifford Odets, H. V: Kaltenborn, El- 
liot Paul, Donald Ogden Stewart, Rob- 
ert Morss Lovett, Genevieve Taggard, 
Jean Starr Untermeyer. Manuscripts 
and inquiries from those east of the 
Mississippi should be addressed to 
Rolfe Humphries, League of Ameri- 
can Writers, 381 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. Those from the West should 
be sent to Ellen Kinkead, 1531 Taylor 
St., San Francisco. 


ANOTHER DICTIONARY 


The American Book Company. has 
just issued a new Webster’s Student 
Dictionary, written primarily for stu- 
dents in upper levels in schools. The 
1001-page book contains more than 
57,000 vocabulary entries; pronuncia- 
tion guide, spelling rules, writing and 
printing abbreviations; color-plate il- 
lustrations and all the other standard 
equipment that comes with well set- 
up dictionaries for home and school 
use. 
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You Don't Say! 


By Alfred H. Holt | 


plaza. A Briton might even say 
“plah-tha” or “plah-sa.” And some of 
us say, flatly, “plazza.” But as in the 
case of foreignish words like lava and 
drama, I recommend “plah-za.” 

plead. Many Scots and Americans 
pronounce the past tense “pled,” even 
though spelled plead. I plead for the 
regularity of pleaded. 

plebiscite. For a time after the world 
became “safe for democracy,” this 
word increased in importance. The last 
syllable may be “sit,” or it may be 
“seet”—but I prefer the rhyme with 
right. The first syllable rhymes with 
web. 

poem, poetry. The word should 
rhyme with the initials “O-M.” When 
the thing is said rapidly, a dangerous 
tendency to “poym” (and “poy-try”) 
develops. 

porphyry. “Porfery,” rhyming ac- 
ceptably with sorcery. 

postern. Long o, as in post and pos- 
tillion. 

prelude. Many rhyme it with “swell 
food,” without bothering to insert 
“you.” But this annoys purists ex- 
cessively. Actors and radio announcers 
say “yood”—and for once they have 
an excellent analogy, volume (the u 
in each. case starting a syllable). To 
return to prelude, “pree” is also all 
right for the first syllable. 

premier. Preferably, rhymes with 
creamier, though some rhyme it with 
“hem yer” (“Hem yer skirt!” or with 
“See here!” The high-hat premiere 
retains its European standing by rhym- 
ing, badly, with “Gimme air!” 

premise. “Premmis” for the noun, 
and the verb rhymes with devise and 
demise. 

presentation. The sonorous “pree” is 
not accepted. Rhyme the first syllable 
with fez. 

process, produce, progress, project. 
As nouns, all of these take the short o 
(“ah”) in American. All but process 
can become verbs by accenting the 
other syllable. 

profile. Sam Weller pronounced it 
“profeel,” the way most of the diction- 
aries do. But the influential new Web- 
ster holds out for a rhyme with smile. 

program. There is no more reason 
for “progr’m” than for “telegr’m.” 
Program rhymes with “no ham.” 

promenade. Keep the French “nahd” 
and accent it. 

protege. The g is pronounced “zh,” 
and the word rhymes with “Go away.” 

quasi. Rhymes with “Hey, Si!” or 
with “Ah, see!” depending on whether 
you are in a Latinish mood or not. 

queue. (“Tail.”) Pronounced “cue” 
and might just as well be spelled that 
way. 

quintuplets. The official accent for it 
is on the first syllable, the unaccented 
tu is just “too,” in American. And the 
easiest way out is to call them “quins.” 

recognize. Be careful of the g. 


rendez-vous. Rhyme the thing with 
“on they flew.” 
reservoir.“Rezer-vwahr” (or 
“vywor”’). Rhymes either with bar 
(English) or swore (American. Not, 
please, with boy. 
respite. Rhymes with “dress fit.” 
restaurant. The last syllable is nei- 
ther “rant” nor “rahnt.” The a is ob- 
scure as in stimulant. 
ribald. Rhymes: with nibbled (“The 
fish nibbled’). 
robot. The pronunciation of this re- 
cently coined word (which is related 
to the German arbeit, work) is still 
disputed. I prefer Webster’s rhyme 
with “so hot” to either “rowboat” or a 
rhyme with hobo. 
rodeo. Where Mexican influence is 
strong, the accented syllable is “day.” 
But Webster prefers the first sylable 
accent (as in radio). It is not a new 
= having been used by Darwin in 
route. Though New England farmers 
will still speak of a milk-route as if it 
were related to sauer-kraut, and army 
men associate route step with “out of 
step,” the authorities vigorously root 
for “root.” 
ruse. “Z,” not “s.” Rhymes with 
bruise. 
satiety. Mute the a and accent the 
“tie.” Think of society and sobriety. 
satyr. “Satter” is popular with the 
dictionaries, but a rhyme with later is, 
I believe, preferred by many of us, 
perhaps because the connection with 
Satan is appropriate. 
scone. From the-Scottish town of 
Scone 
Came the Coronation Stone. 
But I'll get a letter soon, 
Saying that it should be 
Scone. 
Then there’s this to think 
upon: ‘i 
The biscuit often is a scone. 
Take your choice. Webster prefers 
the first. 
secretive. Going from the noun to the 
adjective, shift the accent to the mid- 
dle syllable, “cree.” 
semester. (Literally, “six months.”) 
Emphasize the “mess.” 
senile. Leading American authori- 
ties adopt the British version, which 
rhymes with “We smile,” though some 
rhyme it with penal and some with 
kennel. 
sesame. “Sess a-mee.” 
simultaneous. The vote is 5-2 in favor 
of “sim,” but the long i is more Ameri- 
can. 
sinecure. We sigh for a sinecure. 
Don’t sin for one, though some folks do. 
ski. Being closer to Norway, the Brit- 
ish render this “shee,” the Norwegian 
version. But here “skee” is established. 


Reprinted from You Don’t Say! by Alfred 
H. Holt, copyright, 1937, by permission of 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York, 
publisher. 
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Shall I write a book? 

If you read the first installment of 
this article which appeared last year 
in Scholastic (March 6, 1937), the 
probability is that you have already 
answered “No.” But if you answered 
in the affirmative and have written 
a book, or are writing a book, or even 
contemplating a book, I hope you 
have read, even reread, and profited 
by Margaret Widdemer’s excellent 
approach to the subject, “Do You 
Want to Write?” in the issue of Jan- 
uary 8. Miss Widdemer not only 
writes from years of successful expe- 
rience, but examines this mooted 
question in its various ramifications 
and offers much sound advice. 


What is a writer? 

I suppose that as long as books are 
written we shall be interested in the 
men and women who write them. 
We shall, I imagine, always want to 
know what motives impel people to 
put their thoughts on- 
to paper, and to learn 
just exactly how this 
terrific business of 
writing is actually ac- 
complished. Why is it, 
for instance, that dis- 
tinguished novels 
come from the pens of 
Mr. Sinclair Lewis of 
Sauk Center, Minne- 
sota, and Mrs. Doro- 
thy Canfield Fisher of 
Arlington, Vermont, 
whereas the literary 
endeavors of Mr. 
Harry Horner of Tiv- 
erton, Rhode Island, 
let us say, and of Miss 
Gladys Smith of 
Shade Gap, Iowa, are 
confined to personal 
letters and line-a-day 
diaries? Why is it 
that books are writ- 
ten by the people we 
have come to regard 
as authors—and not by you or by 
me? 

These are large questions, and you 
need not be afraid that I am going to 
try to answer them! The more I see 
ef writers, however, the more con- 
vinced I am that they are simple, 
ordinary people. They are really 
very much as we are. If they seem 
to be in a class by themselves—over 
and above us—it is merely because 
they have chosen to express them- 
selves through the medium of the 
written word, whereas we, for one 
reason or another, keep silent. What 
our writing friends do for us is te 
voice our unspoken thoughts and 
feelings. That is why we approach 
them with a sense of kinship and 
recognition. That, in short, is why 
we read their books and why, after 
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SINCLAIR LEWIS. 


Shall I Write a Book? 


Questions About Authorship 
Answered by Authors Themselves 


By Dale Warren 


doing so, we want to know more 
about the writers themselves. 


Why does one become a writer? 


“One of the most curious questions 
about a writer,” observes a novelist 
whose name is nearly as familiar to 
you as Roosevelt’s, “is why he ever 
became a writer at all; why, instead 
of the active and friendly career of a 
doctor or an engineer or an actor or 
an aviator (stage-driver it would have 
been in my early day), he should 
choose to sit alone, year after year, 
making up fables or commenting on 
what other and live- 
lier citizens actually 
do. There is no prob- 
lem about it when the 
writer’s family circle 
is ‘artistic’ —as with 
Hugh Walpole, descen- 
dant of the poet Hor- 
ace and son of a bril- 
liant bishop. He goes 
into his father’s busi- 
ness somewhat as the 
grocer’s son takes in 
his turn to the appal- 
ling existence of hand- 
ing ketchup and corn- 
starch across a counter 
all day long. But how 
did a Wells, a Bennett, 
a Howells, a Whitman 
ever, in their dreary 
middle - class boyhood 
homes, happen on 
writing as a desirable 
thing to do?” 

I have selected the 
foregoing from an ar- 
ticle in The Colophon 
by Sinclair Lewis for 
two reasons: First, 
because I consider Lewis one of the 
most sympathetic, tolerant, broadly 
human writers it has ever been my 
privilege to know. Second, because, 
just as the characters in Main Street, 
Babbitt, Dodsworth, Arrowsmith are 
representative of their types, so Sin- 
clair Lewis deftly expresses the 
thoughts of countless other authors. 


“And how did one Harry Sinclair 
Lewis,” he asks, “son of an average 
doctor in a Midwestern prairie village, 
who never heard at table any conver- 
sation except ‘Is Mrs. Harmon feeling 
any better?’ and ‘Butter’s gone up 
again’ and ‘Mrs. Whipple told me that 
Mrs. Jones told her that the Kellys 
have got a cousin from Minneapolis 
staying with them’—a youth who till 
he was ready to enter the university 
had never seen any professional writer 
except the local country editors—how 


came it that at eleven he had already 
decided to become a short-story writer 
and that at fourteen he sent off to 
Harper’s Magazine what he believed 
to be a poem? ‘ 

“A good many psychologists,” he 
continued, “have considered that in 
such a case, the patient has probably 
by literary exhibitionism been trying 
to get even with his schoolmates who 
could outfight, outgwim, outlove, and 
in general outdo him. Of me, that ex- 
planation must have been partly true 
—but only partly—because while I 
was a mediocre sportsman in Boytown, 
I was neither a cripple nor a Sensitive 
Soul. With this temptation to artistic 
revenge was probably combined the 
fact that my stepmother read to me 
more than was the village custom. And 
my father, thought he never spoke of 
them, did have books in the house, and 
did respect them, as one who had been 
a schoolteacher before he went to med- 
ical school. Anyway, cause or not, 
there was, at eleven or earlier, the itch 
for scribbling.” 

The itch for scribbling. That is the 
best explanation I know, the best an- 
swer to the question: Why do writers 
write? It is hard work, gruelling 


- work, and the rewards are seldom 


commensurate with the pain and la- 
bor involved. Yet a born writer keeps 
steadily on, sustained by—or in spite 
of—‘“the enchanted dreariness ef it 
all.” 


How does it feel to be a 
popular successful writer? 


This is what Mr. Lewis says: 


“So 1920, and ‘Main Street’ and the 
photographs, interviews, invitations te 
lecture, nibbles (still resisted) from 
Hollywood, and all the rest of the 
clamor with which the world tries, in- 
evitably, to keep a writer from his one 
job—which is writing. It has been a 
good job and, even when it has been 
rather sweaty and nerve-jangling, I 
have enjoyed it more than I would 
have enjoyed anything except pure re- 
search in a laboratory. Mind you, the 
writing itself has been as important te 
me as the product, and I have always 
been somewhat indifferent as to wheth- 
er I have been working on a solemn 
novel or an impertinent paragraph for 
the New Yorker. I have never been a 
propagandist for anything, nor against 
anything save dullness. A good job— 
but not for gold would I recommend it 
as a career to any one who cared a heet 
for the rewards, for the praise, for the 
prizes, for the embarrassment of being 
recognized in the restaurants, or fer 
anything at all save the secret pleasure 
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of sitting in a frowsy dressing-gown, 
before a typewriter, exulting in the 
small number of hours when the words 
(noble or ribald, it doesn’t matter) 
come invigoratingly out in black on 
white, and the telephone doesn’t ring, 
and lunch may go to the devil.” 


What is the relation between books 
and their writers? 


“Writers,” declares the trenchant 
Isabel Paterson (asking for trouble) 
“should never be seen. Their place 
is in the home. They are no great 
treat there either, you may be sure, 
but the family has to put up with 
them. Whatever they have to give us 
is in their work.” 

There is a great deal of truth in 
what Mrs. Paterson says, yet I am of 
the opinion that no great book can 
come from a shoddy or second-rate 
individual. Walt Whitman said that 
who touched his book touched a man. 
By that he meant that back of every 
book that lives there is a man, and 
that it takes both a man and a book 
to make a book. 

Henry James had much the same 
belief, else he could not have said: 
“The deepest quality of any work of 
art will always be the quality of the 
mind of its producer.” 

And you may remember Amy 
Lowell’s four lines: 

“For books are more than books, they 
are the life 

The very heart and core of ages past 

The reason why men lived, and 
worked and died, 

The essence and quintessence of their 
lives.” 


What does the reader contribute? 

“The reader and writer are one 
flesh,” says the English novelist, crit- 
ic and playwright, Clemence Dane, 
“and of their union the living book 
is born.”’ But a book, believes our own 
Agnes Repplier, “has a separate mes- 
sage for every reader and tells him, 
of good or evil, that which he is able 
to hear.” After R. L. Duffus had made 
his nation-wide survey, Books: Their 
Place in a Democracy, he was forced 
to conclude: ‘A book is only one half 
of an equation of which the other half 
is the individual who is reading it.” 


What is style? 

I have always liked Henry Seidel 
Canby’s definition: “Style is like 
happiness. Everyone recognizes it, 
everyone describes it, but no two 
people agree as to its exact nature.” 


What is a novel? 

Mr. Canby’s words might just as 
well apply here, but I would rather 
go back 938 years to the Japanese 
novelist, Lady Murasaki, author of 
the celebrated “Tale of Genji.” About 
the year 1000, long before the days 
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of Book Clubs, and magazine serials, 
and English courses, and Gone With 
the Wind, she wrote as follows: 

“But I have a theory of my own 
about what this art of the novel is and 
how it came into being. To begin with, 
it does not simply consist in the au- 
thor’s telling a story about the adven- 
tures of some other person. On the con- 
trary, it happens because the story- 
teller’s own experience of men and 
things, whether for good or ill — not 
only what he has passed through him- 
self, but even events which he has only 
witnessed or been told of—has moved 
him to an emotion so passionate that 
he can no longer keep it shut up in his 
heart. Again and again something in 
his own life or in that around him will 
seem to the writer so important that 
he cannot bear to let it pass into obliv- 
ion. There must never come a time, he 
feels, when men do not know about it.” 


Must a novel be long? 


“A novel is a trunkful,” boasts 
Thomas Wolfe—and proves it! Her- 
vey Allen’s predicament is “not to 
find material to put in but to dig 
around and find the things that can 
be left out.” (Margaret Mitchell has 
not, to my knowledge, as yet com- 
mitted herself.) Fleta Campbell 
Springer, writing from observation 
rather than personal experience, 
maintains that “we must take more 
time to the writing of our novels in 
order that they may take less time to 
read.” 

What can we learn by looking at 
other arts? Sculpture? Music? “The 
more the marble wastes, the more 
the statue grows” was a strong belief 
of Michelangelo’s. Maurice Ravel, 
the French composer, admitted that 
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it took him four years to complete a 
certain musical composition, but that 
he spent three of the four taking out 
unnecessary notes. 


What is biography? 
This is a simpler matter than the 
novel. Gamaliel Bradford once gave 


me his definition: “Biography is the 
study of you and me.” 


What is autobiography? 
Conclusive, also, to my mind, is 
what H. G. Wells wrote in the preface 
to his Experiment: “Autobiography 
is the story of the contacts of a mind 
and a world.” Yet the skeptical John 
Jay Chapman advanced the belief 
that “autobiographies are fairy tales” 
for “the more interested a man is in 
himself, the greater liar he becomes,” 


Should I write for money? 


You will have to answer this one 
for yourself. If in the affirmative, it 
may console you to know that Samuel 
Johnson declared, “No one but a 
blockhead ever wrote except for 
money.” If in the negative, you may 
find it of value to quote Samuel But- 
ler: “As soon as any art is pursued 
for money, then farewell, in 99 cases 
out of 100, all hope of genuine good 
work.” Or you may prefer the epi- 
grammatical G. B. Shaw as your 
mentor: “You must not suppose, be- 
cause I am a man of letters, that I 
have never tried to earn an honest 
living.” 


Isn’t it thrilling to receive 
“fan mail’? 

If you should ask the English 
novelist, G. B. Stern, she would an- 
swer in the affirmative; it brought 
her a husband! He didnt like a book 
of hers, and wrote to tell her so—but 
that was just the beginning. If you 
should ask the best-seller, Lloyd C, 
Douglas, he would probably yawn. 
One of his recent “fan” letters en- 
closed a nine of diamonds, the sender 
explaining she was trying to get a 
full pack of cards autographed by 
her “favorite” authors. Another 
asked if he would send her one of his 
old neckties, to be cherished as a 
“souvenir.” One of Warwick Deep- 
ing’s greatest curses is the army of 
people who write and send him a 
plot, and then offer him fifty percent 
of the proceeds if he will turn it into 
a novel. 

“Crank,” rather than “fan” mail, 
would probable be the apter term. 
Yet there are exceptions. Once I had 
the temerity to write to a well- 
known author to say how deeply 
stirred I had been by one of her 
books. I still cherish her reply: 
“There are a few who always under- 
stand, and that is the only thing that 
makes the long effort worth while.” 


How does one choose the 
subject for a novel? 

“The idea that later becomes 8 
novel,” says Elizabeth Bowen, “often 
drops onto one’s mind like a seed caf- 
ried at random by the wind or a bi 

(Concluded on page 22-E) 
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Study Exercises 


(Printed in Teacher Edition only) 


COMPOSITION 


After reading the job article (8), 
pupils should have a good idea of 
how to write a letter of application. 
Let each of them write a serious let- 
ter, as if they were actually apply- 
ing for a job, and submit it for criti- 
cism and correction. The corrected 
letter may be recopied and preserved 
for use as a model for the next year 
or so, until the pupil’s experiences 
have broadened sufficiently to war- 
rant the writing of changes in the 
letter. 


VOCABULARY 


This week (21-E) there is a vo- 
eabulary list which will probably be 
taken to heart by every youngster 
who sees these pages: a list of “ef- 
feminate” and “affected” words vot- 
ed upon by a group of ordinary col- 
legians. In both groups there are a 
few words which are fitting in ap- 
propriate environments, but.on the 
whole they present a Chamber of 
Horrors of the English language. 


Public opinion and certain profes- 
sors even vote that the classical 
devil- word of the grammarians, 
ain’t, is preferable to the affected am 
I not. 

The chief danger in the study of 
this list is that youngsters, fumbling 
around to shape a vocabulary, may 
get the habit of using these ill-re- 
garded words instead of simpler 
ones. The best safeguard against this 
unfortunate result would be to have 
the pupils write down decent syn- 
onyms for the affected terms. In so 
doing, of course, they should be care- 
ful not to swing from the extreme 
of affectation to the equally affected 
extreme of coarseness or vulgarity. 
For example: 

Instead of abdomen, belly is prefer- 
able to guts. 

-An agriculturist would rather be a 
farmer than a hick. 

An aroma may be a pleasant smell 
but hardly a nice stink. 

For chastisement, lumps are more 
picturesque than punishment but not 
always as intelligible. 


A chap may be a good fellow; it’s 
not necessary to call him a swell guy. 

If you must mention pigment, call 
the darky a colored gentleman rather 
than Negro or “nigger,” if you wish to 
avoid giving offense. 

It is more kind and more accurate 
to say a deranged person has a sick 
mind than to say he is nuts or crazy, 
particularly if his friends are within 
earshot. 

If you wish someone to desist, you’ll 
get better results if you ask him, in a 
firm voice, to stop than if you shout, 
“Lay off!” 

Instead of elegant, it only makes 
matters worse to say classy. Try say- 
ing refined. 

To say nice for elite is both effemi- 
nate and inaccurate. Say select. 

A jocose friend may be joking but 
not wise cracking. 

A ludicrous situation is usually fun- 
ny. It is not funny to call it goofy. 

Aside from battle-royal, it is diffi- 
cult to find a plain synonym for melee, 
although the Mountain Boys general- 
ly call it a turble-burly. 

To feign is as affected as to fake. Say 
pretend. 

A frugal person is more apt to be 
saving than tight. 

Risqué means off-color (with special 
reference to sexiness) rather than 
dirty. 








A LIST OF 


Subject 

The Holy Night 
An Aristocrat 
Madonna of the Chair 
Age of Innocence 
Song of the Lark 
Dance of the Nymphs 
The Blue Boy 
The Pastry Eaters 

21 The Horse Fair 
The Mill at Wyk 
Artist’s Mother 
Dutch Interior 
Behind the Plow 
Icebound 
The Angelus 
Return of the Fishermen 
Joan of Arc 
The Gleaners 


Artist 


Correggio 
Landseer 
Raphael 
Reynolds 
Breton 

Corot 
Gainsborough 
Murillo 
Bonheur, Rosa 
Ruisdael 
Whistler 

de Hooch 
Kemp-Welch 
Metcalf 
Millet, J. F. 
Sorolla 
Bastien- i on 
Millet, J. F 


books and many classroom projects. 


ARTEXT JUNIORS, average size 3” x 4”; for use in note- 


Price 2c each; $1.04 for complete set above. 
ARTEXT PRINTS, size 8” x 10”. For classroom display, 


52 FAVORITE 


No. Subject 
50 A Solemn Pledge 
77 The Concert 
Mona Lisa 
Washerwoman 
Pilgrims Going to Church 
The Calmady Children 
The Vigil 
07 Boy with Rabbit 
Feeding Her Birds 
The Santa Fe Trail 
The Primitive Sculptor 
Lady with Lute 
123 Miss Bowles (with Dog) 
124 Church at Old Lyme Hassam 
125 The Fighting Temeraire Turner 
126 Portrait of Lincoln Volk 
127 The Fog Warning Homer 


Artist 
Ufer 
Terborch 
Leonardo da Vinci 

aumier 
Boughton 
Lawrence 
Pettie 
Raeburn 
Millet 
Young-Hunter 
Couse 
Vermeer 
Reynolds 


ARTEXT PRINTS and ARTEXT JUNIORS shown above— 
are authentic color miniatures of the original famous paintings. 


HOW TO ORDER 


Write clearly the title number; then the title of the picture 
and after that the number of copies wanted. Specify whether 
JUNIORS or ARTEXT are desired. 


PICTURES 


No. Subject 

Singing Boys 

The Artist’s Daughter 

Surrender of Breda 

Spanish Beggars 

Going to Work 

Indian Harvest 

Boy with Angel 

The Two Sisters 

Men Are Square 

The Harvesters 

Early Snow 

Hearing 

Men on the Dock 

The Hopeful Prophets Sargent 

Fishing Boats Van Gogh 
317 Coming of the White Man Reid 
349 The Fifer Manet 


Artist 
Hals 
Kaulbach 
Velasquez 
Zubiaurre 
Millet 
Couse 
Thayer 
Sorolla 
Beneker 
Breton 
Fokin 
Smith 
Bellows 


Orders for less than 50c can not be filled. Send remittance 
with order. 


art reference and for integration purposes. 
Price 50c each; 10 or more 40c each. 


SCHOLASTIC Chamber of Commerce Bidg. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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A DIFFERENT 


Foreign Vacation 
. » » Next Door! 


Tuere’s a country north of here 
with all the lore, the medieval charm 
of Normandy. Habitant families 
live a placid existence on ancestral 
acres. Sturdy seamen fish for cod 
in waters their Breton forebears 
fished. Old forts, cathedrals, way- 
side shrines speak forever of days 
gone by. 

But mix the old with the new in 
Quebec too! Swim. Dance. Camp 
in the majestic Laurentian Moun- 





_tains. Fish. Eat bread cooked in 


open-air ovens. Try out your French 
on friendly natives. And, if you 
will, study in the world-famous 
McGill University and the Univer- 
sity of Montreal. Send the coupon 
for complete travel information. 


PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 
Tourist Bureau 
Dept. TC-3, Quebec City, Quebec 


Please send me hand- 

FRE some full-color booklets 
uebee Province, in- 

eluding the a Gaspé Peninsula. 





Address 


© Cheek here if you want Donan on 
University Summer Cours 








Ox Relaxation 
Choose the Chelsea 


Here you will find everything to further your 
comfort and 


You'll like your fellow quests... and the 
delightfully cell Geo of The 


ATLANTIC CITY 


JOEL HLLAAN + 5. CHRISTIAN MYERS 





No synonyms are suggested for the 
list of effeminate words. The prob- 
lem there is not to find substitutes 
for these words (see the comment in 
the second column). The problem is 
to apply the right or accurate word 
in the situations where these “effem- 
inate” words are used without dis- 
crimination as to their true meaning. 
For example: 

Adorable: worthy of devoted affec- 
tion. You can say that about a child, 
but not about a new hat, even though 
some dictionaries allow you to, unless 
you are the type that surrenders your 
emotions easily. 

Cunning: common usage has com- 
pletely distorted the basic meaning, 
shrewd or sly. 

Divine: having the nature of a god 
or supernatural being, generally ap- 
plied to new hats, gifts, buffet suppers, 
and movies. 

A helpful exercise in this study 
would be to have girls (boys do not 
use these words, we hope) study the 
etymology of these expressions. The 
result should be to make their speech 
less trite and more accurate. 


TEACHING GUIDE TO ROBIN HOOD 


The following suggestions will en- 
rich the appreciation and under- 
standing of The Adventures of Rob- 
in Hood, as they have been told in 
song and story, in the radio play in 
this issue, and in the Warner Broth- 
ers motion picture. 

What was the historical period when 
Robin Hood was supposed to have 
lived? 

When did the Normans come to 
England, and why were they the domi- 
nant power? 

What conditions in England encour- 
aged the crusades? 

How did people dress in England 
then? What did they eat? How did 
they travel? And how did they make 
their living? 

How densely populated was England 
then? 

Why did the king live in a fortified 
stone castle? Why was Nottingham a 
walled town? 

What kinds of tools, utensils, weap- 
ons, fabrics, money and illumination 
were used in England at the time of 
Robin Hood? 

Compare the story of Robin Hood 
with the legend of the Cid in Spain. 
What other instances of outlaw heroes 
can you find in legendary literature? 

What is the difference between an 
outlaw like Robin Hood and an outlaw 
like Dillinger, Capone, Hauptmann, 
Dutch Schultz, Luciano and other pub- 
lic enemies? 

How does Prince John compare to 
some of the tyrants and dictators of the 
modern world? Who was the more 
lawless: Robin Hood or Prince John? 
Why? 

What elements in Ivanhoe and in 


Tennyson’s Idylls of the King remind 
you of Robin Hood? 

Compare the condition of England 
upon the return of King John with the 
situation at home when Ulysses re. 
turned from the Trojan wars. 

How have new weapons and other 
inventions affected the methods of en- 
forcing justice and collecting taxes, 
and the relation of the masses to the 
rulers? Would it be possible today for 
a large band of robbers to thrive on the 
country-side? Compare Robin Hood’s 
band with the guerilla bands in China, 
With Pancho Villa’s band in Mexico, 

Compare the tax collection methods 
of the Norman kings with taxation 
methods in your community? How do 
tax evaders today compare with the 
tax evaders under the Normans? 

Memorize the oath of Robin’s men, 
What do you think of it as a rule of 
conduct? ~ 
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CHECK VALUES!... 


Yas 


SPEND YOUR 


VACATION 


Where Values 
are Greatest / 


the Senator's fam- 

ous vacation values: delicious food... 
special facilities for beach bathing . 
bracing seawater baths . . . cool, 
shaded decks overlooking the ocean. 
——, — Enjoy these values. 


WERS, General Manager 
e " ERNEST. TODD, Resident Manager 
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OURSELVES AND OTHERS 
EMILY VEAZIE CLAPP 
65 cents 
A workbook on personal relationships 
and the various interests of older girls. 
Planned for the club adviser. 


THE WOMAN'S PRESS 


600 Lexington pene, 
New York, N. Y. 
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= Sight and Sound = 


The Old Curiosity Shop. 90 min. 16-sd. 
$17.50 a day with one short. $35 wk. 
1936. British. Distrib: Gutlohn. 

The Old Curiosity Shop, based on 
the book by Charles Dickens, should 
not be shown to students merely as 
entertainment; nor before the pupils 
have been given an understanding of 
Dickens’ purpose of-writing, namely, 
social reform; nor before the pupils 
have read sufficiently of his works to 
have gained an appreciation of his 
style, his descriptions, his expositions, 
and his diction. No film, because of the 
nature of the medium, can give these. 
Dickens’ writings, shorn of these, 
have not the full flavor. The over- 


























Give yourself a unique 
Summer holiday this year 
—a Clarke luxury cruise 
} from Montreal to beautiful, 
mysterious Labrador. See the 
far-famed Grenfell Missions in 
outposts of civilization on the 
fringe of the Arctic; Indian life, 
Northern Lights, short Arctic 
nights, icebergs, Arctic wild 
life, historic settlements. Also 
Newfoundland, Gaspe and 
French Canada. 


See it all in ocean liner com- 
fort in cool, sub-Arctic summer 
weather. Yacht-like cruise ships, 
all outside cabins, merry ship 
life, famous French cuisine and 
service. Different from any va- 
cation you ever had! 


11-1212 Days — $135 up 
from Montreal 


Ask your Travel Agent 

for literature, or write 

CLARKE STEAMSHIP 
Company Limited 
655 Fifth Avenue 
New York, 

310 So. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Canada Cement Bidg. 
Phillips Square 
Montreal, P. 9. 


The Luxurious 
“NEW NORTHLAND” 


The Palatial 
“NORTH STAR" 
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characterizations and the ridicule 
stand out too sharply, if the motive 
for these extravagances is not under- 
stood by the pupil viewing this spien- 
did film which so ably depicts the fa- 
mous character of Dickens. 

Character delineation is the out- 
standing feature of the film. The use 
of English performers enhances the 
educational value of the film inas- 
much as the native dialect conforms 
with the English setting. Except for 
the somewhat overdrawn character 
of the whimsical Quilp, the characters 
admirably refiect the Victorian era in 
mannerisms and dress. Such excerpts 
or sequences dealing with Mr. Trent 
and his granddaughter, little Nell, the 
inns, roads, itinerant entertainers de- 
pict the times and provide supple- 
mentary material that English and 
social science teachers have long 
awaited. 

As an introduction to a study of 
Dickens the film is excellent for giv- 
ing background; as a review it fur- 
nishes good material for the discus- 
sion of ethical questions. The scenes 
in which Quilp jumps on the hand of 
the drudge and those scenes in which 
Quilp abuses his wife offer situations 
which could be used as a basis for de- 
veloping a sense of kindness (as here 
cruelty is shown in its most repug- 
nant aspect) and a sense of justice. In 
discussing these scenes the teacher can 
point out that no character which is 
given undesirable traits is free from 
ridicule. 

All junior and senior high school 
students should see this portrayal of 
the famous book of Dickens. Unlike 
most of the movie presentations of 
the classics this production follows 
the book rather closely if not precise- 
ly. Schools may rent or purchase this 
fine English production of the famous 
book of Dickens through W. O. Gut- 
lohn, Inc. 

JOSEPH V. SULLIVAN, 
MacCombs Jr. H. S., 
New York, N. Y. 


Stop Silicosis, 10 min 16-sd loan 1938. 
Produced by the Motion Picture Corp. of 
America for the Division of Labor Stand- 
ards, U. S. Dep’t of Labor. 

Stop Silicosis is a tremendously use- 
ful film. It presents us with a popular 
scientific explanation of the nature of 
the disease; it illustrates the methods 
of its contraction and how it can be 
prevented. The air of “scientific” de- 
tachment in this film is at once respon- 
sible for its good and useful qualities 
as well as its weaknesses as a motion 
picture. The conception and execution 
of Stop Silicosis are entirely pedestrian. 
Like the conventional advertising 
film (on which it is patterned) it lacks 
creative qualities. Other government 
films have proved that a film can be 
documentary and still be profoundly 
dramatic. 

IRVING LERNER, 

Commission on Human Relations, 

Progressive Education Assn. 
(Concluded on next page) 





EVERY 


User of 


16 mm. Sound-on-Film 


should arrange to see this unusual 
film series which is one of the fin- 
est examples of the progress made 
in Audio-Visual Instruction. 


Available for rental. 

































The 
STRUGGLE 
FO-LEVE 


° SERIES ° 


A scientific, breath-taking series 
about the smaller animals—the 
underdogs of the sea and jungle 
in their bitter and determined 
warfare. The associate producers 
are the famous Woodard Broth- 
ers, H. L. and Stacy R. who won 
the Academy award for the “City 
of Wax” as the best novelty sub- 
ject of 1934 and who also did such 
notable work with “The River” 
and “The Adventures of Chico.” 


* 
NEPTUNE’S MYSTERIES 


Fantastic and beautiful views un- 
dersea of various kinds of Snails. 


HERMITS OF CRABLAND 
Crabs of all kinds—how they exist 
—protect themselves from ene- 
mies and raise their young. 


BEACHMASTERS 


The life cycle of the Seal—mi- 
ea and family 
ife. 


WINGED PAGEANTRY 
Beautiful studies of wild birds in 
their natural setting. 
UNDERGROUND 
FARMERS 


A society of Ants photographed 
in the forests of equatorial South 
America. 


LIVING JEWELS 
Microscopic views of the innumer- 
able creatures living in the per- 
petual motion of the surf. 


* 


Send for Free Catalog of 
over 1000 Entertainment 
and Educational subjects. 


WALTER O. 


GUTLOHN., Inc. 


35 W. 45th St. Dept. HS-14 New York 
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The Wedding of Palo. 70 min. 16-sd. $17.50 
‘a day with two shorts. $35 wk. 1937, 
Knud Rasmussen. Distrib: Gutlohn. 


Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc. should be 
complimented for adding Knud_ Ras- 
mussen’s The Wedding of Palo to its 
library. This film with the musical 
background by the Royal Opera House 
Symphony Orchestra of Copenhagen 
ig an excellent presentation of Eskimo 
life. This film lends itself admirably 
to schoolroom use where it will really 
make a child live vicariously through 
the hardships of Arctic life. 

This film can be shown to all 
grades. In the senior high school -a 
skilled discussion leader would center 
discussion around the thoughts of ap- 
preciating the human struggle for ex- 
istence, of realizing the hardships of 


other people and of appreciating our 
own social and economic advantages. 

The simple story in no way detracts 
from the customs, dress, and mode of 
living of these people. Skillful 
handling of the close-ups reveal the 
phlegmatic character of the old 
father, and the naive reactions of the 
people as a whole. The musical ac- 
companiment contributes also to the 
charm and beauty of this unusual pic- 


ture. 
JOSEPH V. SULLIVAN 


_ 

A conference on “Visual Education 
and the Adult,” in which experts will 
discuss the role of films in adult edu- 
cation, will be held at Northwestern 
University on Friday and Saturday, 
May 13 and 14. 





“AT YOUR SE RVICE™ 


Ltt NEW YORK CITY 


WELCOME TEACHERS! 
to the 


‘‘Teachers’ Convention ’”’ 
in NEW YORK—JUNE 26 TO 30 


These 4 modern hotels, located in the very center of Times 


Square .. 


. offer you the utmost in comfort, convenience and 


economy. To obtain choice accommodations for the Con- 


vention . 


. . or whenever you come to New York this summer, 


use the coupon below for reservations. . . . 


HOTEL PICCADILLY 
45th Street—just West of Broadway 


26 floors—706 cool, airy rooms, all with private 
baths. Write for a free copy of "1,00! Facts 
About New York City!" 
Roy Moulton 


HOTEL PLYMOUTH 
49th Street—just East of Broadway 


400 cool, airy rooms, all with private baths, 
showers, circu nine. ice water and radios. One 
block from “Radio City." 
Jack Downey 


Manager. 


Manager. 


HOTEL PRESIDENT 
48th Street—just West of Broadway 


400 cool, airy rooms, all with baths, showers and 
radios. 3 blocks from ‘'Radio City." 
i Manager. 


HOTEL FORREST 
49th Street—just East of Broadway 


350 cool, airy rooms, all with private baths, 
showers, circulating ice water and radios. 2 blocks 
from "Radio City." 

M. R. Gilbert 





Manager. 





— = ———=MAIL RESERVATIONS NOW!—— —— — 
Z e 


TO INSURE CHOICE ACCOMMODATIONS . 


| PLEASE RESERVE FOR ARRIVAL ON 








DAILY RATES: 
From $2.50 single, $3.50 Double 
Twin-bedded rooms from $4.00 
2 room suites from $5.00 











DATE 


TYPE OF 
ACCOMMODATIONS 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
City 
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3 GLORIOUS DAYS dxty $10° ALSO 4-5-6 DAY TOURS 


HOTEL PICCADILLY FOR FREE COPIES OF ‘'!,00! 


FACTS ABOUT NEW YORK ClTY!" 





AFTER HOURS 


When one business organization al- 
lows its advertising to display the 
name of another company’s product, 
the lucky company is supposed to pass 
out the cigars. In the May 2nd issue 
of Life, page three of the RCA section, 
there is a picture of a schoolroom, ex- 
hibiting the educational uses of radio 
The chief point of interest in the scene, 
so far as we are concerned, is the bright 
white lettering across the front of a 
copy of Scholastic on the teacher’s 
desk. A Corona for Mr. Sarnoff. 


oe 

Etta Schneider, specialist in visual 
instruction at Teachers College, has 
dedicated herself to circulating the 
Meyer Levin story we ran a few weeks 
ago about the reform school. She says 
its description of the influence of the 
movies on “delinquents” should be an 
eye-opener to teachers and reformers. 
It is a moving and tender story, but we 
never dreamed it was about visual edu- 
cation. 

s 

Contributions continue to roll in for 
the Scholastic Idea Book. Lucile An- 
derson of North Bend, Nebraska, has 
the inspiration of asking her pupils to 
rewrite our news stories to bring them 
up to date, whenever the situation they 
discuss has materially changed. She 
says pupils learn to determine what 
are the significant facts in a news arti- 
cle that way. Another of her ideas is 
to ask her history pupils how many 
times in the past a current news car- 
toon might have been published appro- 
priately, with the result that each car- 
toon helps to create a history lesson. 

We hopefully look for more con- 
tributions like Miss Anderson’s. And 
we are also waiting to hear from those 
teachers with 16mm. sound cameras 
who would like to review non-theatri- 
cal films for Scholastic. Washington 
and Chicago papers please copy. 


e 

The growth of educational motion 
pictures has been so rapid that it is 
about time that teachers had an op- 
portunity to read what their own col- 
leagues think about the films which 
they rent or borrow. Many of these 
films are circulated in schools disguised 
as educational efforts although they 
are in reality assiduous pleas for some 
special cause, if they are not down- 
right deceptions. 

There was a recent mass meeting 
in New York of a group called the 
Defenders of America. These Defend- 
ers witnessed a newsreel showing Hit- 
ler, Mussolini, and Roosevelt. When 
Hitler or Mussolini appeared, the audi- 
ence applauded, but the Defenders of 
America hissed the President of the 
United States. This same organization 
is circulating in the schools an educa- 
tional film called We the People which 
claims to teach children how to be 
“patriotic.” 


SCHOLASTIC, 
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Are Some Words “Sissy”? 


Looking Into the Question of What Makes a Word Affected 


University, Georgia, has discovered that there 

are certain words in our language which Amer- 
ican students shy away from for everyday use because 
they consider those words sissy or effeminate or affected. 
To prove his point Professor Steadman took a poll of a 
group of college students to determine exactly what 
words were being tabooed, and why. The following 
lists are the results (the quoted comments are by the 
students). We reprint them here because we think 


Prone J. M. STEADMAN, Jr., of Emory 


‘they’re interesting, not because we necessarily agree. 


Many of these words are perfectly good ones if and 
when they are used in their right connotations; in fact 
there are times when these are the only possible words 
needed to fit the occasion. The point the students make 
is that the use of them in any other but the proper occa- 
sion is objectionable, and we think so too. 

If you stop to consider you’ll discover that it’s noth- 
ing but the indiscriminate overuse of some of these 
words that has made them so unpopular—especially the 
adjectives elegant, lovely, adorable, gorgeous, which 
are used to describe everything from volcanoes to tea- 
cakes. And we do agree with the students when it comes 


to substituting a good, short, simple Anglo-Saxon word , 


for something that runs to three and four and five syl- 
lables such as conflagration, masticate, indisposed, 
evoirdupois. Why not say fire, chew, sick, fat, and be 
done with it? No one wants to sound like the little boy 
who, having hurt his finger, said he was waiting for the 
agony to abate. His words were not only affected under 
the circumstances (though perfectly correct), but they 
probably lost him a lot of sympathy. 

Professor Steadman writes that students “prefer to 
be wrong and inconspicuous rather than use ‘correct’ 
English and run the risk of appearing affected and un- 
natural, especially to their fellow students.” What do 
you think? Do you agree with his theory? And do you 
agree with the college students in thinking that these 
words are to be avoided, or are there some on the list 
you’d like to defend? 

These word lists are reprinted from “Affected and 
Effeminate Words,” by J. M. Steadman, in the journal, 
American Speech, by permission of Columbia Univer- 
sity Press. 


AFFECTED WORDS 


abdomen behold (look!) 
ablutions blasé 

accost bon bon 

agriculturist boudoir 
a la carte breathed (he breathed his ~ 
allay last) 

am I not? brethren 

amongst buxom 
animadversion cease 

anybody’s else chap (man, boy) 
arise chastisement 

aroma cheerio! 

ascertain chic 

authoress chores 

avoirdupois cinema 


badly (I feel badly) cloak (for coat) 
— (bandits) te 
u 


ure 
behoove colossal 
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commence 

conflagration 

corpulent 

crass 

cravat 

cuisine 

curse (for swear or “cuss’”’) 
cynosure 

darky (Negro) 

deceased 


delectation 

décolleté 

demeanor 

demise (death) 

departed (“departed this 
life’’) 

deranged (crazy) 

desist 


dine 

diurnal 

doff 

domicile 

donate 

dream (imagine, suppose) 

dwelt (for dwelled) 

edifice 

effrontery 

egregious 

elegant 

elite 

elocution 

elucidate 

encomium 

engagement (for “date,” 
appointment) 

enigma 

ennui 

ephemeral (“affected in 
spoken language”) 

err (“highbrow”) 

erstwhile 

erudite 

eschew 

escort (accompany, “carry”) 

exotic 

expectorate (‘the use of this 
word disclosed a feeling 
of sham or nasty-niceness 
which disgusts me.” “Un- 
natural for me to use this 
word.”) 





extraordinary 

facetious 

facile 

fastidious 

father 

feign 

former, latter 

fortnight 

feyer (“I avoid the word but 
ave found no substitute”) 

frock (dress) 


f 1 

gallery (porch) 
gape os 
gentee 


gorgeous 

gown 

gracious (as in “a gracious 
manner”) 

grandiose 

haberdasher 

hades (for hell: “Over-pious 
circumlocution.” “Hell or 
nothing”) 

his or her (in reference to 
a singular antecedent of 
common gender: “I also 
avoid their as a substi- 
tute.’’) 

horrid 

hose (stockings) 

it is I 


idiosyncrasies 

ill (sick) 

indeed (certainly) 

indisposed (sick) 

inebriated (drunk). This 
word and intoxicated are 
both listed once under ef- 
feminate words. 

intrigue (to arouse curiosity, 
hg interest) 


jocose 

jolly (swell, fine) 

lady (as in, “Lady, let me 
tell you something”) 

lethargic 

limb (leg) 

lovely 

ludicrous 

machine (automobile) 

masticate 

mater (mother) 

melee 

mendacious 

methinks 

mirth 

mortician 

motor (verb) 

munificence 

naive 

nude (affected and smacks 
of prudery) 

obese 


obsequies 


ENNUI 


one (as indefinite pronoun 
instead of you or they) 
esculate . 
ostentatious (“pretentious 
seems less affected to 
me”) 
e of 
pass away (die) 
pater (father) 
irati 


perspiration 
perspicuity 

petrel (“British”) 
piazza (porch) 
presume 


prevaricate (“offensive af- —_. 


fectation; used humerous- 
ly, the word is too stale to 
be effective’) 

prexy (president) 

procrastination (“favorite 
word with sophomores”) 

prodigious 

prognosticate 

pungent 

purchase 


supercilious 

surely (for sure as adverb) 

swine (hogs, pigs—“liter- 
ary”) 

table d’hote (“society 
French”) 

thusly (for thus) 

tonsorial parlor (barber 


shop) 
top hole (English slang for 


delightful 
divin 


e 

deily (“I can never like any- 
body any more after he 
calls a napkin a doily”) 

dorine (compact, vanity 
case; a trade-mark now 
obsolescent) 

dful 


ducky (“effeminate if used 
in male conversation’’) 

enchanted (‘“‘used by the type 
of woman who wears imi- 
tation diamonds jn abun- 
dance’’) 

exquisite 
gle (“sounds high-school- 
ish.” “Males do not gig- 
gle”) 

glorious 

gobs (a quantity, an abun- 
dance) 

goody (exclamation) 

gorgeous (“stock adjective 
of delicate little girls of 
both genders.” “The ‘gush- 


word the other afternoon 
applied te a footbal] 
game!”) : 

gracious (exclamation) 

grand 

heavenly 

heavens! heaven’s sake! 

love — you just love 
it?” 

luncheon (for lunch, din- 
ner. “We always had 
breakfast, dinner and sup- 
per in my family. Lunch- 
eons were always essen- 
tially feminine to me, ang 
the masculine use of the 
word seemed affected.”) 

marvelous 

naughty 

oodles (much, a great deal, 
“This ugly word is used so 
much by exaggerating, 
raving women.’) 

precious (attractive, likable) 

shampoo (“effeminate and 
also affected. A person’s 


quench 

reared (brought up) 
residence 

résumé 

retire (go to bed) 


trousers 
uncouth 


risqué 

righto (“usually spoken 
with a pseudo-British 
accent’’) 

ripping (“swell,” fine) 

savoir-faire 

secondly, thirdly, etc. (for 
second, third, etc. 

shoppe 

slay (kill) 

spinster (“affected euphe- 
mism”) 

strive 

stultify 

stunning (stunning gown, 
costume, etc.) 


viands 


weep 
whilst 


EFFEMINATE WORDS 


cute (“everything is ‘cute’ 
to girls”) 


abhor 
adorable 
adore daint 


y 
beau (“associated with leve- darli (“women say it in 
such a cooin 
darned (“I prefer damned”) 


sick girls’) 
charming 
chic dear 
cunning 


vituperate 


delicious 


er’ type of person has 
American “fine and dane 
dy”) 


umbrageous 


veracious (“pedantic”) 

veranda (porch; 
also listed as 
five students. 


jazza is 
ected by 


whom (in such a sentence 
as “To whom were you 
speaking?” 
“Who were you speaking 
to?” “Pedantic.” “Associ- 
ated with an unpleasant 
type of person.”) 


instead of 


ruined more of our really 
fine and beautiful adjec- 


hair is washed at home 


and shampooed at a beau- 
ty parlor’) 


tives than any other class simply (“simply wonderful, 


manner”) colorful, 


of people. I use gorgeous 
feeling of guilt, Usually 1 
eeling of guilt. Usually : : 
aiid: “tenn tan a sweet (to describe a person. 
fective and less intense 
word, such as os 
or rich-hued.” . 
This is the comment of a tea-dance and dinner-party 
woman student. Another 


simply awful, grand,” ete. 
“Gushy and effeminate”) 


Sweetness, sweetheart and 
sweetie are each listed 
once. 


are each listed once. 


comment: “I heard the thrilled, thrilling 





Shall I Write a Book? 
(Concluded from page 20-E) 


then stays some time before beginning 
to germinate.” The seed that grew into 
her novel, The House in Paris, was the 
idea of two children, unacquainted, 
spending an enforced day inside a 
house in a foreign, unknown city. “The 
idea had been with me for some time,” 
she says. “It had a certain amount of 
power, my imagination kept returning 
to it, but I knew it would be hopeless 
to try to force it. When it was ready, 
if it were vital, it would use itself— 
or, rather, use me to make it into a 
book. An idea may, asI say, stay latent 
in the mind—by the writer’s mind I 
mean his operative imagination — for 
some time. Then the moment comes for 
it to be explored, developed and, nec- 
essarily, analyzed. Some chance, some 
momentary excitement may set this in 
motion. The idea of the two children 


in an unknown house stayed in the 
dark inside me for some time. Then one 
day I looked into myself at it, and a 
sudden quickening of my faculties told 
me the time had come for it to make a 
book. The idea, latent, had magnetized 
to itself more of my experience and 
memory than I knew. I knew that here 
was a novel.” 


What is the role of the 
unconscious ? . 

In her excellent manual, Becoming 
a Writer, Dorothea Brande answers: 

“The root of genius is in the uncon- 
scious, not the conscious, mind. It is not 
by weighing, balancing, trimming, ex- 
panding with conscious intention, that 
an excellent piece of art is born. It 
takes its shape and has its origin out- 
side the region of the conscious intel- 
lect. There is much that the conscious 
can do, but it cannot provide you with 
genius, or with the talent that is 
genius’s second cousin.” 


What is the role of the conscious? 

The role of the conscious—the defi- 
nition is my own—is to supply the dis- 
cipline that makes you write, instead 
of picking buttercups or. counting 
imaginary sheep. The role of the con- 
scious is to harness the mind so that 
you can say truthfully with Balzac: “I 
go out but little and sit at my work fer 
twenty hours.” In short, the role ef 
the conscious is to make you prove the 
truth of Mary Heaton Vorse’s dictum: 
“The art of writing is the art of apply- 
ing the seat of the pants to the seat of 
the chair.” 


Shall I write a book? 

We are back again at the beginning. 
If you are discouraged, “No.” If you 
are not, “Yes.” But let us give the last 
curtain to the poet Lengfellow: “Per- 
haps the greatest lesson,” he warns, 
“which the lives of literary men teach 
is told in a single word: Wait!” 
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Louis Untermeyer 


OUIS UNTERMEYER was baf- 
L fled by the mystery of those 
endless circles that are con- 
tinually being cut like apple-pies by 
girls and boys studying geometry; 
therefore he did not graduate from 
high school. However, he very well 
understood the mystery of those 
black and white keys that, under 
practiced fingers, can chime like a 
forestful of birds; and, at only six- 
teen, he appeared as a talented and 
expert pianist in his home town, New 
York City, where he was born in 
1885. 

Untermeyer wanted to write mu- 
sic; but when he was seventeen he 
took a job with his father’s jewelry 
manufacturing concern, where he 
designed settings for innumerable 
red, green and whitely flashing 
stones in necklaces, brooches, and 
rings. He was still working at this 
factory in Newark, New Jersey, 
when his first book of poems, First 
Love, came out in his twenty-sixth 
year. In its pages of over seventy lyr- 
ics Untermeyer now finds only three 
poems which he considers worth in- 
cluding in a selection of his work. 

When Untermeyer, who had held 
positions as factory manager and 
vice-president, resigned after almost 
twenty years in the jewelry manu- 
facturing establishment, many books 
bearing his name were in libraries all 
over the country. He had published 
four books of his own serious poetry, 
the best among them being Roast 
Leviathan; four books of parodies on 
modern poets, The Younger Quire, 
—And Other Poets, Including Hor- 
ace, and Heavens; translations from 
German poetry, and several antholo- 
gies of poetry. 

Having freed himself from busi- 
ness, Untermeyer traveled abroad 
for several years; then he bought a 
farm in the Adirondacks, where he 
could fish for trout in his own fresh 
stream, and watch his own half- 
mountain of sugar-maples turn yel- 
low and red in the fall. He wanted to 
give his time to literature, and in 
1928 the very year in which he first 
Saw crows fly across his own fields, 
he brought out his favorite of his own 
books of poems, Burning Bush; a 
novel, partly historical, partly imag- 
inary, Moses; and, as a composer, in 
collaboration with two others, New 
Songs For New Voices, in which 
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modern poems are set to modern 
music. 

By that time, Untermeyer had 
“gone to college” many times, not as 
student, or teacher, but as lecturer. 
Then, as now, what he had to say 
about verse, and the selections of 
modern poetry which he brought for- 
ward in his anthologies, had given 
Untermeyer a greater reputation in 
the popular literary mind than had 
his poetry. An excellent specimen 
of his prose writing about literature 
is the article, “Glorifying the Com- 
monplace,” which appeared in the 
April 23 issue of Scholastic. 

His own verse is not strongly indi- 
vidual. It is competent and skillful, it 
has substance; it is pleasing rather 
than deeply moving. He modestly 
says in the prefatory note to his Se- 
lected Poems and Parodies: “The 
poems in this volume are those of 
which I am least ashamed. Not one 
is the perfect poem which fired my 
imagination, but each is a more or 
less successful substitute for the 
poem I wanted to write.” 

He wanted to write a poem about 
one of those tired gentlemen whom 
we may see almost anywhere after 
five o’clock in the afternoon. Perhaps 
he himself was this one, riding on a 
train, in a mad, angry, confused 
world, reading a newspaper comfort- 
ably. Whatever poem he meant to 
write, the lines “I watch the world 
float by between The silver tadpoles 
of the rain,” make it a very good sub- 
stitute. 


Tired Gentleman 
The train devours time; the storm 
Falls back before its headlong thrust. 
Paper in hand, secure and warm, 
I skim the cream of loot and lust. 


War is abroad; monsters obscene 
Shatter the sky. Upon the pane 

I watch the world float by between 
The silver tadpoles of the rain. 


My house has stood a hundred years, 
And it will stand a hundred more. 
What is this folly that one hears? 
The mob is roaring? Let it roar. 


There’s naught to gain and much to 
lose, 
And rain has such a comforting 
sweep. 
O rich content. I shut the news. 
I fold my hands, and go to sleep. 


Untermeyer might be said to be at 
his best as a poet when he writes 


other poets’ poetry for them, keeping 
his tongue in his cheek, of course, 
and a twinkle in his eye. Taking off 
the styles of many well-established 
poets, he wrote what are probably 
the best parodies of modern poetry 
that we have. He admires many of 
the very poets whose voices he uses 
in fun. These parodies are more suc- 
cessful when the reader has some ac- 
quaintance with the imitated poet. 





of... 


Caricature of Louis Untermeyer by 
A. Birnbaum (Harcourt Brace) 


Read some of Stephen Vincent Be- 
net’s ballads, and remember Old 
King Cole, that merry old soul, be- 
fore you read 


Stephen Vincent Benet 
Brings “King Cole” into the 
Kentucky Mountains as a 
Moonshiner 


Down in Kaintucky it’s most almighty 
still, 

But you don’t much care with moon- 
shinin’ on the hill. 


Down in Kaintucky you never see a 
soul 

But the revenooers huntin’ for Old 
King Cole. 


Old King Cole had never loved a soul 
But his corncob pipe an’ his cotton- 
wood bowl 


An’ three old fiddlers who were reck- 
oned lucky 

That they hadn’t been shot in old 
Kaintucky. 


Now Cole’s reputation was fair to mid- 
dlin’, 

But he was a riot when it came to 
fiddlin’, 


He could fiddle like an angel, he could 
fiddle like a liar, 
He could fiddle like Nero an’ Rome on 
fire. 
(Concluded on next page) 
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(Concluded from preceding page) 
He could fiddle the body, he could fid- 
dle the soul, 
He could fiddle the weevil right out of 
the boll! 


Litchfield County is a fine-pretty place 
An’ it’s there the revenooers stuck a 
gun in his face. 


An’ it’s there that they said, “You’re a 
might cute cuss, 

But you’ve brewed your last an’ you’ll 
come along with us. 


You can rip an’ roar, you can rage an’ 
rail, 

But tonight you’ll be a-cussin’ in the 
county jail.” 


They have taken his pipe, they have 
taken his bowl, 

An’ they’ve stuck his body in a black, 
barred hole. 


They’ve smashed his still with a ten- 
foot pole, 

But they haven’t found his fiddle with 
the Sweetgrass soul. 


That night when the wardens were 
a-takin’ their rest 

King Cole took a somethin’ out from 
under his vest. 


It was dark an’ shiny, it was long an’ 
thin, 


An’ a voice sang out sweet as honey 
an’ gin. 


A voice sang out, like gold from the 
husk, 

Like a low-voiced woman a-waitin’ in 
the dusk. 


Like a girl’s first kiss, like the last pale 
stars, 
The voice came tremblin’ an’ beat 


against the bars. . 


The voice came tremblin’, the voice 
rose higher, 

It cried like Beauty with the world on 
fire. 


It woke the wardens an’ their jaws 
hung slack, 

An’ the windows rattled, an’ the bolts 
slid back, 


An’ the doors flew open as they fell to 
their knees, 

An’ Cole walked out jes’ as free as you 
please. 


He walked all night though the roads 
were mucky, 

An’ he never was seen again in old 
Kaintucky. 


An’ yet, they say, if you see the moon 
shine 
Still, so still, beneath a lone pine, 





An’ you feel a breath like the chill of 
autumn rain, 

An’ a witch-owl cries like a ghost in 
pain, 


An’ a lonesome tune comes a-whisper. 
in’ th’u the tree— 

It is old King Cole an’ his fiddlers 
three! 


Untermeyer poured ridicule op 
commonplace, imitative verse, in a 
group, Models for the Trade. A casual 
reader might not even notice the 
blank spaces in the following stan. 
zas. 


Skeleton Spring-Song 
The little winds of April 





The poems above are reprinted from 
Selected Poems and Parodies by Louis 
Untermeyer, copyright, 1935, by per- 
mission of Harcourt, Brace & Co., Inc., 
New York. 





Read This One First 
W. H. HUDSON 


OMING home from a business 
C conference in London one 
rainy afternoon in winter, the 
head of a famous American publish- 
ing house passed a_ second-hand 
bookshop, caught sight of a book in 
the tarpaulin-protected stand out- 
side the window, and went in to buy 
it. The book was a weather-beaten 
copy of The Purple Land, and the 
American publisher took it back to 
his hotel to look it through after din- 
ner. 


He not only looked it through; he 
read it every word, with mounting 
enthusiasm. This emotion was just 
as strong the next morning. The first 
thing he did was to start proceedings 
for an American edition. Hudson was 
taciturn, and he was also very poor. 
Though the few who knew him per- 
sonally numbered some discerning 
literary critics who believed he had 
something at least approaching 
genius, the general public had found 
his work off their line of interest. 
But the American edition of that 
book was followed by the publi- 
cation in America of all his books; 
they began to delight the few and 
ended by enchanting many. Indeed, 
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they have not really “ended” at all. 
The works of W. H. Hudson are here 
to stay. 

Of course I have my own favorite. 
Hudsonites divide on this question, 
some believing one to be the best, 
others another, until you will find 
very few of his books that someone 
has not chosen as the best of the lot. 
I know I like A Shepherd’s Life be- 
cause it is about a part of England 
over which I have often walked and 
listened to the skylark in the cloud- 
less sky—but I walked there first 
largely because I had read the book. 
I know many people prefer Far Away 
and Long Ago because it is one of the 
most beautiful reports on childhood 
that our times have produced. But I 
think the general favorite would be 
found to be Green Mansions. Every- 
one seems to love that. 

I was in London one summer while 
an amusing instance of this love was 
going on. Hudson had not been long 
dead, and his admirers had dedicated 
to his memory a Bird Sanctuary in 
Hyde Park, and put up as a sort of 
monument and marker there a mar- 
ble slab with his name and a lifesize 
bas-relief of Rima, the adored hero- 
ine of Green Mansions. It was the 
work of the sculptor, Jacob Epstein, 
whose ideas of beauty often collide 
with those of the crowd—and I must 


admit his portrait of Rima was more 
statuesque than beautiful. Protests 
from Hudson admirers began at once. 
The stone remained, and the birds 
got used to it, but the excitement 
showed how everybody in London 
loved Rima. Everyone who reads 
Hudson is bound to do so too. 

MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 
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SPRING BOOK FESTIVAL. 

Five judges have been chosen to 
select two authors of children’s books 
(published since January) to be 
awarded prizes of $250 each by. the 
New York Herald Tribune. This is in 
connection with the second annual 
Children’s Spring Book Festival (May 
1-7). Judges are: Mrs. Dwight W. 
Morrow, author of The Painted Pig; 
Stephen Vincent Benet, Pulitzer-Prize 
winning author of novels, stories, 
poems; Robert Lawson, artist and il- 
lustrator of the famous Ferdinand— 
the bull who wouldn’t fight; Miss Ma- 
bel Williams, in charge of work with 
schools for the New York Public Li- 
brary; and Mrs. May Lamberton Beck- 
er, editor of the Herald Tribune Books 
for Young People page and contrib- 
uting editor of Scholastic. Prizewin- 
ners will be announced the week pre- 
ceding the Festival week, and we'll 
keep you advised. The Festival itself 
will be celebrated in bookstores, 
schools, libraries throughout the coun- 


try. 
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FACTS ABOUT 


BEHIND THE HEADLINES 








IMPORTANT ISSUES 


FROM STUDIES BY 





AT HOME AND ABROAD 








ECENT headlines have an- 
nounced the seizure by the 
Mexican government of 

$400,000,000 worth of oil properties 
owned by United States and Brit- 
ish citizens. This news served to re- 
mind us that we are living next door 
to a nation that is becoming progres- 
sively socialized. The significance of 
this Mexican program of peaceful 
social change in these days of revo- 
lutionary movements is all too little 
recognized. While various South 
American countries have been turn- 
ing to the right, Mexico has moved 
toward the left. 

The Mexican revolution is not 
new. It is older by seven years than 
the Russian revolution, and it has 
been influenced to a surprisingly 
small degree by the communist pat- 
tern. From the beginning the Mexi- 
can program has called for the 
strengthening of nationalism, politi- 
cal democracy, land reform, labor 
organization, popular education, and 
for limitation of the powers of the 
Church. 

But by 1934 the progress of the 
revolution had slowed down. En- 
thusiasm for reform had disap- 
peared. The crusade against govern- 
ment corruption had yielded to cyn- 
icism. The “Men of the Revolution” 
had become a new class of capitalists, 
and with their increasing wealth 
they had become more and more 
conservative. They believed that the 


campaign for land reform had failed. 
Political exploitation had weakened 
and divided the labor movement. All 
that remained of the revolutionary 
program was insistence on political 
nationalism and criticism of the 
Church. Under the ten-year rule of 
General Calles, as President and 
later as president-maker, the gov- 
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ernment became more and more con- 
servative. 

However, with the inauguration of 
President Lazaro Cardenas on No- 
vember 30, 1934, the Mexican revo- 
lution entered a new stage. In fact, to 
some it has seemed that the new ad- 
ministration with its positive pro- 
gram is the beginning of a new revo- 
lution rather than a revival of the 
original movement. 

The Calles government had al- 
ready announced a Six-Year Plan in 
answer to the demands of the left- 
wing elements for further reform. 
Intended as promises rather than a 
plan of action, it was vague and 
sometimes contradictory. It listed 
some specific goals but failed to out- 
line the detailed steps by which they 
were to be reached. The Plan was 
designed to promote progressively 
in Mexico a regime “of directed econ- 
omy.” By playing an increasingly 
active role in the management and 
control, the state was to develop a 
Mexico for the Mexicans, cutting 
down the influence of foreign capital 
and lessening the country’s depen- 
dence on foreign markets. 

The Plan promised solution of the 
farm problem by pledging grants of 
land and water to “all centers of 
population” which lacked them, by 
continuing the program of distribu- 
tion while safeguarding small private 


. properties, and by extending govern- 


ment credit for agricultural purposes. 





MOST MEXICAN WORKERS ARE ON THE LAND 











Of Mexico's 5,165,800 economically active population 70.2%, 
are in agriculture and allied activities while only 14.4% are in 
industry, including workers in manufacturing, petroleum and 
mining. Each square in the chart represents 10°, of gainfully 
employed workers in Mexico. 
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Note: In Social Studies Edition, pages 17-24 (English Section) are omitted. 











To labor, the Plan expressed support 
of unions, collective bargaining and 
the principle of the closed shop, as 
well as promising social ‘insurance 
and other labor legislation. 

The Plan also called for the build- 
ing of highways and railroads, the 
subsidy of aviation, and the develop- 
ment of a merchant marine, as well 
as larger funds for public health and 
education, particularly in the rural 
areas. 

It was the National Revolutionary 
party, and not the Calles government 
which took the initiative in formulat- 
ing and adopting this Six-Year Plan. 
This party, known as the PNR from 





CROM — Confederacion Regional Obrera 
Mexicana. This national labor union body, 
formerly affiliated with the A. F. of L., 
enjoyed governmental support under Ob- 
regon and Calles, but weakened under 
Cardenas. Each figure represents 30,000 
members. 
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the initials of its Spanish name, was 
created in 1929 by Calles to bring 
about unity among the political 
groups supporting the Mexican revo- 
lution. For all practical purposes, it 
is the only political party in the coun- 
try. Although opposition is not sup- 
pressed and PNR is not legally the 
government party as in the one-party 
systems of Germany and Italy, the 
party virtually dominates all elec- 
tions and provides well-organized 
nation-wide machinery for political 
control and propaganda. 

Following the adoption of the Six- 
Year Plan, the 1933 convention of the 
PNR unanimously named General 
Cardenas as its presidential candi- 
date. In the party, Cardenas had be- 
come the representative of labor, the 
peasants and other forces of protest, 
and it was the strength of this left 
movement which forced Calles to ap- 
prove his candidacy. 

Although nomination by the party 
assured his election, he nevertheless 
carried out an extensive campaign, 
traveling over 16,000 miles, visiting 
all parts of the country to find out 
what workers, peasants, Indians and 
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isolated villagers expected of their 
government. By virtue of the popu- 
larity gained in this way as well as 
because of strong support within the 
party, Cardenas was able within six 
months after his election to challenge 
the leadership of Calles, demand the 
resignation of his pro-Calles cabinet, 
and assume leadership of the party. 
Since that time he has ruled Mexico 
as a practical dictator. 


Dictator, Fascist or Communist? 

President Cardenas has been 
termed both a Communist and a Fas- 
cist. Neither term is accurate. The 
Mexican President is a unique type 
of dictator. He is hard-working and 
gifted with untiring energy. Every 
one admits his honésty. He is modest 
and does not seek the adulation of 
the masses. He is courageous, is never 
armed, and frequently mingles with 
large crowds without a bodyguard. 
He is apparently sincere in his ideal- 
ism and his reform program. With 
all this, he combines the skill of a 
shrewd politician. 

He is a practical man of action. 
In his speeches he avoids general 
phrases and seldom mentions the 
class struggle. Mexican conditions, 
not foreign dogmas, have shaped his 
policies. His sympathies align him 
with the workers as against the em- 
ployers, with the landless peasants as 
against the large landowner. An im- 
portant part of his strategy is a close 
and continuing contact with the peo- 
ple. His frequent and extended trips 
throughout the country have aided 
him in direct action toward the bet- 
terment of the economic and social 
welfare of the Mexican masses. At the 
same time, these contacts have built 
for him a powerful political machine 
depending directly on the support of 
the people whose loyalty he proposes 
to win by formulating government 
policies in their favor. 

His government is not a govern- 
ment by the people. Mexico has never 
had such a rule. But the Cardenas 
administration without doubt has 
widespread support from the masses. 
It permits extensive freedom of the 
press. It allows labor to organize. 
And to a considerable degree it is a 
government of the people and for the 
people. 


Cardenas and the Worker 
Concerning labor organization 
Cardenas has said, “Labor unions are 
the workers’ best weapon and are 
worth far more than the protection 
imparted by the laws and the au- 
thorities. . . . Collective bargaining 
with workers will be strengthened 
until it shall prevail to the exclusion 
of all other forms of contract.” He 
believes in a gradual expansion of the 
role of labor, but recognizes that 
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workers must improve their technj. 
cal knowledge to fit themselves tg 
take part in the management of en. 
terprises. 

Therefore, he does not believe in 
the immediate socialization of indus. 
try. Social changes must be carried 
out as far as possible in an evolu- 

















points out that if labor is to take pos. 






it must prepare itself by developing 
a united front and eliminating fac- 
tional struggles within its own ranks, 

President Cardenas has pledged his 
administration not to favor any par- 
ticular union or federation and leaves 
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CTM—Confederacion de Trabajadres de hac 
Mexico (Confederation of Mexican thir 
Workers.) Organized in February, 1936, 193 
embraced many unions formerly in CROM. per 
Supports Cardenas, cordial to C.1.0. in the of 
United States. Each figure represents 30,- Me 
000 members. tro 
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pla 

to the workers themselves the task of ae 
unification. The charts on this page es 


indicate the comparative strength of 
the two conflicting labor movements the 
in Mexico. The growth of the CTM 
seems parallel to the development of h 
the CIO in this country, but in P 
Mexico, as in the United States, the 
prospects of peace between these two Or 
labor groups with conflicting phil- 
osophies do not seem very bright. be 


Cardenas and Education de 

The new regime has placed great 
emphasis on the extension of popu- 
lar education. The general educa- 
tional budget has been increased 
from 31 million pesos in 1934 to 59 
million in 1937. The number of rural 
schools has increased from 10,000 
in 1935 to 13,600 in 1937. Another 
significant step has been the at- 
tempt to make secondary education 
available to the working masses. The 
first of five new regional schools has 
been opened. The purpose of these 
schools is to “impart to the working 
class all the technical knowledge 
necessary to enable it to take over 
the direction and administration of 
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all productive activities, and to give 
itthe cultural background which will 

eit in position, should the occa- 
sion arise, to take charge of national 
affairs as a whole.” Attendance at 
these schools will be limited to work- 
ers, peasants, soldiers, and their im- 
mediate families. 


Cardenas and the Church 

None of Mexico’s anti-Church laws 
have been repealed by the Cardenas 
administration. However, the practi- 
cal policy of the present regime has 
been one of toning down the hostility 


toward religious practices. President . 


Cardenas seems to favor reopening 
the churches and most of the twenty- 
seven states are reported to have al- 
lowed this. The number of priests is 
still controlled and there is little 
chance for the Church to reestablish 
its parochial schools, or to carry on 
any teaching outside of the churches. 


Cardenas and the Peasant 

Return of the land to the people 
who work it has constituted the pri- 
mary plank in Cardenas’ social pro- 
gram. In the twenty years since the 
agrarian decree of 1915 only a start 
had been made in the program of 
land distribution. Progress in break- 
ing up the haciendas or large estates 
had succeeded in touching only one- 
third of all the large properties. The 
1930 census had revealed that “93.7 
per cent of the area and 90.6 per cent 
of the value of all land in farms in 
Mexico is privately owned and con- 
trolled.” 


This slow progress may be ex- 
plained by the sharp conflict of opin- 
ion as to the goal and scope of the ag- 
rarian movement. The conservative 
group headed by Calles, believed 
that the ejido or communal village 
should represent only a _ passing 
phase in a program where ulti- 
mately the land would be owned by a 
class of small independent farmers. 
On the other hand, the more radical 
group argued that the ejido should 
be considered as the first step toward 
the socialization of all land. Presi- 
dent Cardenas has substantially cast 
his lot with the second group. He has 
defined the purpose of the ejido as 
follows: “The constitution further 
guarantees the permanence and the 
stability of the ejido institution, pre- 
venting its absorption by large es- 
tates as well as its degeneration into 
individual holdings so small as to de- 
feat the ends desired of it.” 


The actual process of land distri- 
bution has been greatly speeded up 
by President Cardenas. In two years’ 
time his regime has allotted more 
than three-fourths as much land as 
the total given out in the preceding 
twenty years. Related to the program 


of land grants is the provision for 
agricultural credit, and the organi- 
zation of cooperatives who receive 
loans from the government which 
they in turn grant to their members. 
These cooperatives also organize the 
production and marketing of crops 
and supply members with seed, fer- 
tilizers and agricultural implements. 

For the first time the government 
has attempted to reorganize and plan 
the economic and social life of an 
entire area. This experiment is being 
carried on in the Laguna region, an 
area comprising 8,000,000 acres in 
north-central Mexico. Before the 
present regime the large landholders 
of this region had escaped partition 
of their estates. But following a 
strike of farmhands on 104 planta- 
tions, President Cardenas took steps 
to carry out his promise to the work- 
ers. 

He decreed that grants of com- 
munal land should be made to all 
those centers of rural population who 
applied to the authorities, Existing 
landowners were allowed to retain 
not more than 400 acres. President 
Cardenas supervised personally the 
program of land distribution in the 
Laguna region. Credit was extended 
to local cooperatives. Large amounts 
of agricultural machinery was 
shipped in. Nineteen million pesos 
was appropriated for three dams to 
improve irrigation. New schools were 
established. Housewives were organ- 
ized in village groups to work for 
pure water, better housing, and to 
wage war against drunkenness and 
vice. Up to February 28, 1937, ap- 
proximately 600,000 acres had been 
distributed to 30,500 heads of fami- 
lies in 270 communities. 

The Laguna experiment will prob- 
ably stand or fall on its ability to 
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contribute to national production. It 
would appear that the President has 
been holding up similar programs to 
see whether this communal farming 
will produce as great a yield of wheat 
and cotton as private owners have 
normally produced in that area. 


Cardenas and Industry 

On November 23, 1936, the Presi- 
dent signed a sweeping Expropria- 
tion Law. This new law permitted 
government seizure of property for 
reasons of public and social welfare. 
It authorizes expropriation to pro- 
mote, among other ends, “the equal 
distribution of wealth held and mo- 
nopolized to the exclusive advan- 
tage of a few persons.” Owners of the 
property affected were to be indem- 
nified on the basis of tax valuations. 
Acting under this law, President 
Cardenas announced on June 23, 
1937, expropriation of the National 
Railways of Mexico. A new cabinet 
department was created to run the 
roads, and labor was promised an im- 
portant voice in the management. 
Compensation was promised to the 
security holders after an evaluation 
of the properties had been made. 

The Ministry of National Economy 
has been authorized to organize as- 
sociations of producers of the most 
important commodities. Every pro- 
ducer of these commodities would be 
required to join the associations, to 
deliver his entire production to the 
association which would serve as an 
agency for orderly marketing, thus 
eliminating ruthless competition and 
maintaining a constant selling price 
above the cost of production. This is 
a totalitarian measure with broad 
scope, but it is expected that it will 
be applied to Mexican industry 
gradually. 
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THE UNITED STATES AND MEXICO 





The chart at the bottom of page 
27-S shows the extent to which citi- 
zens of the United States and other 
powers have investments in Mexico. 
In the past foreigners have domi- 
nated mining, oil, railroads, electric 
power, manufacturing and large 
areas of agricultural land. Some ex- 
perts have estimated that foreigners 
have had control over two-thirds of 
Mexico’s total wealth. As we study 
the radical program of the Cardenas 
regime it is easy to understand the 
concern which these interests may 
feel about the changes which are tak- 
ing place in Mexico. 

Despite these changes, Washington 
has manifested no active opposition. 
On the contrary a unique degree of 
cordiality has governed our relations 
with the Cardenas administration. 
This is a sharp contrast to the days 
of controversy between 1911 and 
1927, in spite of the fact that the 
sources of the former friction have 
not been removed. 

It is estimated that more than 
three million acres of land may have 
been taken away from citizens of the 
United States in the agrarian move- 
ment. Landowners were offered pay- 
ment in 20-year 5 per cent bonds in 
the amount of the declared value of 
the property for taxation plus 10 per 
cent. In most cases holders of prop- 
erty have refused to accept such com- 
pensation. Furthermore, interest 
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payments have not been maintained 
on the bonds issued, so that in recent 
years they have averaged only about 
10 per cent of their face value. 

A General Claims Commission was 
set up in 1924, but up to 1931, out of 
$500,000,000 worth of claims filed, 
only a little more than $4,000,000 has 
been granted in settlement. Ambas- 
sador Morrow, during his stay in 
Mexico, made efforts to limit the 
amount of land expropriated and 
urged payment of cash for land taken. 
But nothing was done to change the 
legal position of the claimants whose 
land had already been taken. 

It appears that the present policy 
of the State Department with regard 
to land expropriations is simply to 
urge the Mexican government to 
make a satisfactory adjustment with 
the owner. This policy has resulted 
in promises to pay but very little 
in actual compensation. 

Another factor which has favored 
the Cardenas administration has been 
Mexico’s rising prosperity. Mexico 
has profited by the higher world 
prices for the metals which she pro- 
duces, by the growth of tourist travel, 
and by the increased purchasing 
power of the masses because of the 
farm and labor programs. Also, as 
the world’s largest producer of sil- 
ver, she has profited by the United 
States’ program of purchasing silver. 
Thus President Cardenas has been 
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able to press forward with his pro. 
gram chiefly because of two factors: 
Mexico’s rising prosperity and the 
friendly cooperation of the Uniteg. 
States. 

The question arises, to what extent 
can he depend upon the continuance 
of that friendship. Observers differ. 
On the one hand there are those who 
point out that Mexico is an essential 
element in the Roosevelt-Hull Good 
Neighbor policy. The threatening 
trend of world affairs has made the 
political factor of Latin American 
friendship more important than the 
protection of economic interests 
south of the Rio Grande. This same 
group holds that there is sympathy 
between the liberal philosophy of the 
New Deal and the program of Car- 
denas as distinguished from the more 
reactionary governments of most 
Latin American countries. To these 
people, therfore, our friendship with 
Mexico means an advance in Ameri- 
can foreign policy and should be 
preserved. 


However, critics of this point of 
view insist that the Cardenas admin- 
istration has used Washington’s cor- 
diality to its own advantage. They 
call attention to the fact that, while 
the Good Neighbor policy has not 
stressed the protection of American 
investments, it has emphasized the 
importance of maintaining an orderly 
body of international law. They 
claim that Mexico is deliberately 
postponing the business of settling 
the claims of our citizens. Precedents 
established with Mexico are bound 
to affect our relations with other 
countries to the South, and therefore, 
there may be some wisdom in stiffen- 
ing our attitude toward Mexico, while 
remaining within the limits of the 
Good Neighbor policy. There are 
some signs that our attitude is be- 
coming sterner. The cancellation of 
the silver purchase program follow- 
ing the seizure of oil properties is an 
indication that in this instance the 
Mexican government may be re- 
quired to take a more realistic atti- 
tude toward compensation of Ameri- 
can investors. 
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og THE ADVENTURES 
OF ROBIN HOOD” 


And get one of these 
autographed pictures of 
rrol Flynn and Olivia de Havilland 

for working this crossword puzzle 











IN ONE OF THESE 101 PRIZES 


BIND < s colincesnaccipiasauaseeeeseocnene $100 in cash 
2nd Prize...... Underwood New Universal Portable Typewriter 
3rd Prize for boys...... “Mauch Twins” Brand suit of clothing 
1d Prize for girls. .....00.: “Studio Styles” Robin Hood dress 
Se WENO: COP IR. os csicceviccnecaoss Packard. Lektro-Shaver 
St WD SUES cic che ccuassnsues “Eastern Isles” pajamas 
5th to 14th Prizes for boys.......... Copies of “Robin Hood” 
book autographed by Errol Flynn and Olivia de Havilland 

5th to 14th Prizes for girls............ 6 pairs of Robin Hood 
shade Mojud hosiery 

15th to 39th Prizes.......... Spencerian Pen and Pencil Sets 
40th to 64th Prizes for boys........ Robin Hood archery sets 
40th to 64th Prizes for girls..... ee.-.-Milton Bradley Co.’s 


Robin Hood Game 











STIC 


ARNER BROS. production of “The Adventures of Robin 

Hood” will soon play in your local theatres, and you and 
our friends will want to enter these two contests which offer 
t least one prize to everyone who enters. 


To everyone submitting the correct answers to these cross- 
rd puzzle clues will be sent an autographed picture of stars 
of the photoplay—Errol Flynn and Olivia de Havilland—in cos- 
me. The clues are not difficult and we hope every high school 
tudent in America will win one of these beautiful pictures. 


After you have worked the puzzle, write 100 words or less 


about the story of “The Adventures of Robin Hood.” How much 


bf the complete action can you get in 100 words? For the most 
plete story of the photoplay, the 101 prizes above are offered. 

vont omit any important action—and write either a letter or 
essay of what you consider to be the story. 
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Here Are The Clues! 


DOWN 


ACROSS 


. Favorite drink of the Merry Men 
. What Robin Hood does for the poor 


7. Personal pronoun used in the butcher's 


speech—opening of the picture 


8. A small bird of the Thrush family found 
orest 


in Sherwood 
. A participant in the Tournament 


11. Plot of land farmed by the Saxon whom 


(2 
15 


Dickon accuses of hiding grain 
. Early English form of “‘are’’ 
. How—as Bess would say it 


16. Time of day when Much delivers pam 
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autographed 
submitting | 
Entries may be in the 


message to Crippen (abbreviated 

. Prince John’s Henchman who was ordered 
to make room for Robin Hood at the 
Feast 

. Fill in “Sir Guy —— Gisbourne’”’ 

. Adjective describing the dress of the 
Serfs 


. Portion of booty set aside by Robin 
Hood’s men for the King’s ransom 

. Robin Hood’s King 

. From where was Much shooting at deer 

. Material used in the biacksmith’s apron 

. Cause of the King’s absence 

. Pronoun describing Little Jehn 

- Anglo Saxon (first letters) 

. Status of many Robin Hood followers 

- Name of Prince John’s principal follower 

. Producers of the picture ‘‘Adventures of 
Robin Hood’ (init.) 

. Phrase denoting time of the Crusades 
“Christian sd 

. What is Marian listening to as she stands 
in her cell 

. Adjective describing Robin Heod 

. Flourish of trumpets when Prince John 
enters for the coronation 

. You (Anglo Saxon) 

- A horse 





MP Pe Rd 


. Fur skin used as floor 


5 easure area 

. The King’s Protegee who helped 
° 4 oa of tree found in Sherwood 
- ie 


a 
- Picture Olivia 


Feathered missile which Rebin Hood shet 
in the tournament 

Contents of Sir Guy’s wagons whieh were 
captured by Robin Hood 

What happens to Prince John’s powers 
after the King returns 

| ome oe of “‘ever’’ common in Robin 


First name of the actress playing Bess 
covering for the 
throne during archery co 


ry contest 
. Name given by Little John te the Friar’s 


stomach 


. Early English ‘‘to behold” 


Ruler of Sherwood Forest (initials) 


. Name of the Revel Palace where Tourna- 
e 


ment was 

Robin 

Forest 
part of the name of the star play- 

ing the part of Maid Marian 


. Prefix signifying the number of wheels 


on Crippen’s cart 


. Adjective describing John’s disposition 
e Modern | form o 


f Old English word 
‘hither’ 


Decoration worn on the King’s shield 
rt of the costume of every nobleman 
de Havilland starred in 
recently (initials) 

used as trimming on Prince John’s 
robe in the coronation scene 
Form of government in England while 
Richard was gone (abbre. 
A commotion—such as took place at the 
tournament when Robin's identity was 


seover 
Old English form of ‘‘were’’ 

ord of assent when Robin asks his 
followers if they will take his oath 
An authoritative prohibition that deer 
must not be killed 
Prince John’s answer when Marian asked 
? 2 games from the banquet 
© trie 


Here Are The Rules! 


Any boy or girl regularly enrolled in junior or senior high school may compete, 
= employees of Warner Bros., their advertising agency, or members of their 
families. 
All contestants submitting correct answers to cross-word puzzle will receive an 


‘orm of letters or essays, 
schools or classrooms, or individually. Judges will consider abili 
to outline the action of this photoplay the most completely in | 


icture of Olivia de Havilland and Errol Flynn. All contestants ALSO 
word anger will be eligible for prizes listed in ‘101 prize'’ group. 
and may be submitted in packages by 


of contestant 
words or less. 


Complete sentences must be used. Neatness will be considered, and all entries must 
be the original work of the contestant. No entries will be returned. The decision of 


the judges will be final. In case of ties, duplicate 


rizes will be awarded 


Entries should be addressed to THE ADVENTURES OF ROBIN HOOD EDITOR, 
Room 2101, 250 E. 43rd St., New York, N. 
July 10, 1938. 
All entries should be typed, or written legibly in ink, using only one side of the 
paper. Write your name, address, age, name of teacher and name of school in the 
upper right-hand corner of manuscript. 


In English Edition, pages 25-28 (Social Studies Section) are omitted. 


Y. and must be post-marked before 














sic with a touch of the martial 

spirit. Ending in a fanfare of 
trumpets. 

ANNOUNCER: Eight centuries ago... 

in England .. . lived a hero. A gay in- 


OC) win Lively stirring mu- 


solent robber he was... in rags and 
tatters. But he shot a keener arrow 
than any man in England and his fol- 
lowers swore a mighty oath.... 

Rosin (solemnly): Do you, the free- 
men of the forest, take oath to despoil 
the rich only to feed the hungry. to 
clothe the naked and shelter the old 
and sick . . . to protect all women, Nor- 
man or Saxon, rich or poor? 

Crown: We do! 

Rosin: Do you solemnly swear to 
fight the oppressors of the helpless... 
to remain firm in love of free England 
... and loyally to guard her until the 
return of our sovereign, King Richard, 
the Lion-Hearted? 

Crowp (as one voice, reverently): 
We do solemnly swear! 

ANnNounNcER: His name was... Robin 
Hood! (Pause) History says nothing 
of him. For he lived in song, in story 
and in legend. And for the lively story 
of his dangerous, romantic life, we turn 
back to England about the year 1193. 

Effect: Fanfare of trumpets. 

ANNOUNCER: England is without a 
king. For Richard the First, returning 
to his throne from the Crusades, is 
held for ransom by the Austrians. 
Prince John, his scheming brother, sees 
a chance to take the vacant throne. 
Prince John, friend of the wealthy 
Norman barons .. . hater of the help- 
less, conquered Saxons.... 


Sir Robin of Locksley 


A Radio Play Based Upon the Warner Brothers’ 
Production ‘‘The Adventures of Robin Hood’’ 


By Pauline Gibson 


Errect: Minstrel song up briefly. As 
it closes there is a chorus of approv- . 
ing shouts and a clatter of mugs on a 
wooden table. Voices call “More! 
More!” and “Another song.” 

A Knicut (loudly): Come! Come! 
Another toast to the great Prince John! 

Effect: A hubbub of voices. More 
shouts of “A toast” “Prince John.” 
More voices take up the toast “To 
Prince John!” The minstrels strike up 
again softly off-mike. 

PRINCE JOHN (in great spirits): Ah, 
thanks, my brave knights! (a loud 
sigh of satisfaction) This is what I like! 
Good meat! Good music! Good wine. 
... and a beautiful woman to flatter 
me! Eh, Lady Marian? 

Lapy Marran (laughingly): Ah, but 
Sire, I do not flatter you. I tell you 
only the truth’ 

Prince JOHN (highly pleased): 
There! Did you hear that? The Lady 
Marian tells nothing but the truth. 

Effect: Another round of enthusiastic 
shouts “To Lady Marian!” “Hurrah!” 
Excited chatter of voices and thump- 
ing of mugs. 


A Knicut (disdainfully): Bah! Sax. 
ons are always sour. England would 
be well rid of the whole lot of them. 

PRINCE JOHN (shouting angrily); 
Come ... you long-faced mourners! 
What’s the matter with you? 

Saxon (off-mike): We can hardly 
be merry, Sire, with a Saxon dangling 
from every gallows tree in England, 
(his voice rising hysterically) WHEN 
KING RICHARD COMES HOME... 
WHEN KING RICHARD COMES 
HOME THE SAXONS WILL.HAVEA 
FRIEND! 

PRINCE JOHN (furiously): Be silent, 
you Saxon dog! While King Richard's 
out of England, I rule this land. Do you 
hear me? I rule this land. I. . . Prince 
John! And if I choose to hang every 
Saxon to a gallows tree, there’s not a 
one of you can stop me! 

Effect: Several Norman knights mur- 
mur approval. “Saxon curs!” “A toast 
to Prince John!” etc. 

Prince JouN (still shouting): Wait! 
There’s a vacant seat down there. 
Among the Saxons. Who dares to be 
absent? 


Robin Hood defies the traitorous Prince John, kills one of the royal deer, and 
presents it in person to the Prince, who decrees death for the “filthy Saxon.” 


Prince JoHN (shouting over the tu- 
mult): A toast to Lady Marian Fitz- 
walter ... the fairest in all England! 
Drink up! (Voices in the crowd take 
up the toast “To Lady Marian.” Prince 
John suddenly silences them with a 


shout) Hold! (dangerously) Those Sax- 


ons down at yonder end of the table 
are a sour-looking lot. What’s the mat- 
ter with ’em? 


A Norman Knicut: Sir Robin of 
Locksley’s not here tonight! 

Prince Joun (still furious): Whereis 
he? I ordered every noble... Normal 
or Saxon... no matter which... 
be here tonight. 

SamMeE NorMaN Knicut: He killed one 
of the royal deer in the forest today, 
your Highness . . . so perhaps he finds 
it wiser to stay away. 
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PRINCE JOHN (incredulous): Killed a 
royal deer? (angry) And you didn’t 
catch the filthy Saxon? 

SaME KnicHT (uneasily): It isn’t 
easy to catch Sir Robin, your Highness. 
He’s something of a problem. 

Lapy Marian (curiously): A Saxon, 
a problem? What do you mean? 

A KnicuT: He’s a trouble-maker, 
My Lady! An impudent, reckless fel- 
low who goes about the countryside 
stirring up the Saxons against author- 
ity .. . that’s what Sir Robin is! 

PRINCE JOHN (incredulously): You 
mean he defies me? He defies me, Prince 
John? (angry) Tll have him hanged! 
D’ya hear me? Catch the Saxon dog 
and hang him at once! 

Effect: A great bumping and thump- 
ing behind a closed door. The door 
bursts open. 

Lackey (off-mike): Come back! 
You’ll not go in that room! 

Rosin (off-mike): Hands off me! I’ll 
go where I like. 

PRINCE JOHN (indignantly): Who is 
this .. . this intruder? 

Lapy Marian: Why, look... he has 
a deer ...a dead deer... over his 
shoulder. 

A Knicut: It’s Sir Robin, himself... 
Sir Robin of Locksley! 

PRINCE JOHN (in amazement): Sir 
Robin .. .? And he dares to.. .? 

RosBIN (coming on-mike): Your 
Royal Highness? I have had a bad re- 
ception. I come to bring you a bit of 
deer meat and your hungry servants 
want to snatch it away from me. Here, 
Sire (thump of a hcavy body on the 
table) ...a royal deer. With the com- 
pliments of your brother, King Richard, 
God bless him! 

PRINCE JOHN (stupefied): Why... 
what ... why, the boldness .. .! (sud- 
denly he breaks into uproarious laugh- 
ter) By my faith, Sir Robin, you’re a 


Robin Hood’s band come upon a dark-hooded abbot and four monks, claim half of 
their money for the poor in the name of King Richard, whose throne they defend. 
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Lady Marian, captive, attends an outlaw feast in the forest. Defiant, at first, 
she has learned that Robin Hood’s hatred is not for Normans, but for injustice. 


bold rascal. (trying to subdue his 
mirth) But I like you for it! You shoot 
an arrow through my own deer and 
then make me a present of it! (Goes 
off into another roar of laughter) Sit 
down! Sit down! There . . . opposite 
me! (shouting) Bring him food! Plenty 
of it! Such impudence must support a 
mighty appetite! 

Marian (coolly): If Your Highness 
will excuse me? 

PRINCE JOHN: No...no...stay here, 
my dear. He’ll not harm you. 

Rosin: You don’t like Saxons, My 
Lady? 

Marian: I don’t like Saxons... 
I don’t like you! 


and 


Rosin (coolly): It’s a pity My Lady’s 
manners don’t match her looks. 

PRINCE JOHN (gruffly): Here, here... 
sit down, Sir Robin. Eat! There is 
plenty of food. (Pause. Then, surprise) 
What’s the matter? Have you no stom- 
ach for honest meat? 

Rosin (distinctly): For honest meat 
... yes. But I’ve no stomach for traitors. 

PRINCE JOHN (roused): You call me 
a traitor? 

Rosin (insolently): Yes, I call you 
... Prince John... a traitor. You’ve 
used King Richard’s absence to seize 
his power. You say the King’s held 
captive by the Austrians . . . you call 
for gold to pay his ransom. 
(evenly) You'll never pay that 
ransom, Sire. You'll use the 
gold to buy your way to King 
Richard’s throne! 

Effect: A chorus of gasps 
and furious protests from the 
company. 

PRINCE JOHN (raging): And 
what do you, Sir Robin, pro- 
pose to do? 

Rosin (deliberately): Do, 
Sire? Pll use every means in 
my power to fight you! rll 
organize revolt . . . and never 
stop till every Saxon here is 
free and armed to save the 
throne of England for King 
Richard! 

Effect: Murmur of shocked 
and indignant voices. 

Prince JOHN (bellowing): 
Take him! Kill him! 

Effect: A great clamor and 
shuffle as Robin fights his way, 
laughing, off-mike. A door 
slams. 

PrINcE JOHN (still bellow- 
ing): He’s got away. I'll have 
him caught . . . and hanged. 
(lowering his voice but speak- 
ing rapidly in cold fury) Pro- 
claim the death sentence for 
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The outlaws lie in wait to cap- 
ture a Norman party. (At right) 
The captives’ stores feed Robin 
Hood’s hungry men. 


Robin of Locksley. Seize his 
castles and his lands. Hang 
anyone who gives him shelter. 
(fading) I'll have the filthy 
Saxon hanging in a week. 
(Fadeout) (Pause.) 

Effect: Fanfare of trumpets. 

NORMAN OFFICER (reading 
loudly): “By royal decree 
Robin of Locksley is declared 
an outlaw and sentenced to 
death. Any person aiding him 
or sheltering him will be 
hanged.” 

Effect: Fanfare of trumpets 
off-mike. 

SAME OFFICER (reading off-mike): 
“By royal decree Robin of Locksley is 
declared an outlaw and sentenced to 
death.” (He is here interrupted by an- 
other fanfare of trumpets still farther 
off-mike and another officer reading 
the same decree in the distance. We 
hear both at once) “Any person aiding 
him will be hanged.” (As the third 
reading fades out in the distance... .) 

(Pause. Fade in.) 

Rosin (speaking to the crowd.) Men 

. even as I talk tonight, my death 
sentence is being read in every corner 
of England. “Catch Robin of Locksley 
and hang him to a tree,” they howl. 
(Murmur of protests and angry 
threats from the crowd).... Sherwood 
Forest is wide . . . it can shelter and 
clothe and feed a band of good swords- 
men... good archers. I’ve called you 
here tonight as free born Englishmen 
who are loyal to King Richard. (Crowd 
shouts “Yes. Yes. God save King Rich- 
ard”). While Richard reigned, we 
lived in peace. Since Prince John has 
seized the power, we’ve all suffered 
from his cruelty. If you’re willing to 
fight for Richard and for our people, I 
want you! (his voice rising) Are you 
with me? Will you follow Robin of 
Locksley? Robin Hood? 

Effect: A gigantic shout of approval 
and assent from the crowd. 

Rosin: Then kneel and take this 
oath. (He pauses. Then, solemnly) Do 
you, the freemen of the forest, take 
oath to despoil the rich only to feed 
the hungry, to clothe the naked and 
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shelter the old and 
sick ... to protect 
all women, Norman 
or Saxon, rich or 
poor? 

Crowp: We do! 

Rosin: Do you 
solemnly swear to 
fight the oppressors 
of the helpless... 
to remain firm in 
love of free Eng- 
land .. . and loyally 
to guard her until 
the return of our 
sovereign, King 
Richard the Lion 
Hearted? 


Crown: (as one 


voice, reverently): We do solemnly 
swear. 

Rosin (his voice ringing): We are 
pledged, then, to Richard and Eng- 
land! 

Effect: Chorus of shouts “Richard,” 
“England” and several lusty shouts of 
“Robin Hood.” Fade crowd effect out 
gradually. Pause. Then fade in gradu- 
ally the canter of horses. A party of 
Normans is riding through Sherwood 
Forest. Voices, too, fade in gradually. 
Hold hoof beats underneath until indi- 
cated. 

A Knicut (in a sour, indignant 
voice): It’s an outrage, I say. An out- 
rage. Almost a month has passed and 
that scoundrel, Robin, still at large! 

Lapy Marian: But surely someone 
can find him! He’s been seen every- 
place. 

SHERIFF (uneasily): They say it’s 
right here in Sherwood Forest that 
he’s boldest! 

Marian (catching her breath): Oh. 
... here... right here? Has he... 
many men? 

KNIGHT: Why, every runaway serf 
and Saxon thief in the countryside has 
joined him, Lady Marian. Yes, and 
every woodcutter and villager is his 
friend. He’s got to be stopped. You, 
Sheriff, why can’t you find him? 

SHERIFF (complainingly): I’ve told 
you why! I’ve sent spies through the 
forest to find his hiding place... but 
he strikes them down with an arrow 
and off he goes like smoke. (showing 
his fright) I...I think... we'd do 


well .. . to put out some more guards 
right now . . . till we’re through the 
forest, anyway. 

Knicut (scornfully): What’s the 
matter, Sheriff? Afraid of him? 

SHERIFF (indignantly): Afraid of Sir 
Robin? Of course not. (uneasily) But 
I tell you, it’s right here in Sherwood 
Forest that he’s boldest . . . (stage- 
whisper) and word may have got to 
him that we carry the King’s ransom 
in gold tonight. 

“Lapy Marian (mustering her cour- 
age): But surely he wouldn’t attack 
our armed troops! 

Knicut (hastily): You’ve no need to 
worry, Lady Marian. We’ve more than 
enough troops to protect us tonight. 

A shout off-mike. 


SHERIFF: Who’s that? 

A shout off-mike in another direc- 
tion. 

KnicHtT (excitedly): 
guard’s disappeared! 

A chorus of shouts. Sounds of scuf- 
fling and pounding of feet. 

Lapy Marian (aghast): It’s Robin of 
Locksley. 

Knicut (struggling): You’ll hang for 
this, you outlaw! 

Rosin (coming up): There’s no use 
struggling, Sir Knight. We’ve too many 
men and we’ve caught you by surprise. 

SHeriFF (howling): Wait till Prince 
John hears of this! You'll hang, all 
right! 

Rosin (teasing): That sounds fa- 
miliar, somehow. Still . . . hanging 
would be a small price to pay for the 
company of such a charming young 
lady as you have with you tonight. 
You are charming, aren’t you, Lady 
Marian? 

Lapy Martian: Not to Saxon hedge- 
robbers! 

Rosin (mock surprise): You mean 
me! You call Robin of Locksley a 
hedge-robber? Tell me more about my- 
self. (suddenly) But wait! (shouting) 
Men! Our generous guests tonight 
(very bantering) have undoubtedly 
brought us two things we badly need 
. . . food and new clothes. I’m sure 
they’ll wish us to take whatever we 
need from their supply. Ah, Sheriff, 
don’t make such a face. Surely you’d 
not have us think you’re an ungener- 
ous man! Then... one thing more, 
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men. Take great care in removing the 
boxes containing the King’s ransom 
. they’ll be half a score or so.. 

jewels, silks and about 30,000 gold 
mares (suddenly vicious) stolen from 
our Saxon brothers in the north. 

me (furiously): “You wouldn't 
dare . 

RoBIN (olentiys: King Richard’s 
ransom’s safer in our hands. 

Lapy MarIAN (sarcastically): I sup- 
pose you and your cutthroats intend to 
send it to Richard. You wouldn’t dream 
of keeping it for yourself! 

Rosin: Ah, but wait. Men! Tell me 

. what do we do with this treasure? 
Divide it among ourselves? Or... 

Chorus of shouts: “Keep it for Rich- 
ard. Ransom the King. Save Richard 
the Lion-Hearted!” 

Rosin: Thank you, men. Are you 
convinced, Lady Marian? 

Lapy MarRIAN (in wonder): You’re a 
strange man, Robin. 

Rosin: Strange? Because I feel for 
helpless, beaten people who can’t de- 
end themselves? 


Lapy Marran (slowly): No... be- 
cause you, a knight, should live here 
like an animal in the forest .. . rob- 


bing... killing ... outlawed. You must 
hate us Normans very much. 

Rosin: It’s injustice I hate, not the 
Normans. Saxon ... Norman... what 
does that matter? We’re all English- 
men. We must all fight injustice where- 
ever it be ... you don’t understand, 
do you? 


Lapy MarIAN: Yes ...I do begin to 


Producing This Play 


All the sound effects used in this 
play can be arranged, with a little prac- 
tice and ingenuity, by any school or 
amateur group. In most cases, the di- 
rections appearing in the script are 
self-explanatory and can be carried out 
by the properties indicated in the action 
itself, for instance, “clatter of mugs on 
a wooden table,” “thumping and bump- 
ing behind a closed door,” etc. A brick 
well wrapped in cloth can produce the 
dull thud of the deer’s body called for 
on page 31. 

For the hoof beats required in several 
scenes, fill a shallow box with gravel 
and earth, thump coconut shells or 
rubber plungers into the earth. Or, 
simply let the sound effects man stand 
before the microphone and thump the 
rubber plunger against his chest. It 
will take a little practice to produce 
the proper rhythm and volume of 
sound. Inexpensive electrical record- 
ings of hoof beats, fanfare of trumpets, 
and scuffling of bodies are available. 
You will need a standard turntable of 
the type available in any broadcasting 
studio. 

In producing this play, pay special 
attention to crowd scenes. Be sure that 
the voices come in promptly when a 
group of outlaws or knights is heard 
murmuring, cheering, or protesting in 
the background. It will be the actors’ 
tendency to wait for a cue or “starter.” 
To avoid the slightest delay, delegate 
at least one actor to lead off in each 
case. Practice until the effects sound 
Spontaneous and convincing. 
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see...alittle...now... 

Rosin (slowly): If that’s true, Lady 
Marian, if you see why we fight... 
then I want no greater reward. 

Pause. Then a brief snatch of the 
introductory music. Fade into 

ANNOUNCER (tensely): The danger- 
ous days sped by and still the outlaw 
Robin and his insolent band held sway 
in Sherwood Forest. Scheming and 
plotting, striking suddenly and vanish- 
ing again, Robin and his faithful com- 
rades. .. . Friar Tuck, Little John and 
all the ragged, hungry crew ... could 
not be caught. Still, King Richard did 
not come. A day was set to crown his 
successor to the throne of England .. 
Prince John had claimed the right to 
rule by blood succession. The night 
before, a strange, dark-hooded party 
rode through the gloom of Sherwood 
Forest ... an abbot and four monks 

.. their faces hidden by their cloaks. 

Effect: Fade in hoof beats. 

Rosin (suddenly): Stop! (Hoof beats 
stop suddenly). 

A Monk (dismayed): Robbars! They 
warned us... the forest’s full of them. 

Rosin: Greetings, Sir Abbot. Be 
good enough to hand me your purse. 

Assot (sternly): You think I hand 
my purse to every rough lout who asks 
for it? Stand out of my way! 

Rosin: We’re only poor outlaws who 
have nothing to eat but the King’s deer 
while you have property and rents and 
silver. So... your purse! 

AssoT: But I’ve traveled far on the 
King’s business and I have little silver 
left! 

Rosin (eagerly): What? Are you 
friendly to King Richard? 

Assot (warmly): I love no man bet- 
ter. 

Rosin: By that speech, Sir Abbot, 
you save half your money. Give me 
half of what you have... for the poor 

.. and the rest you may keep! 

Assot: Then I’m free to go? 

Rosin: Any friend of King Richard 
is free in Sherwood Forest. My name is 
Robin . . . Robin Hood. 

AssotT: It seems I’ve heard the name 
... ah, yes...a killer of knights, a 
poacher of the King’s deer and an out- 
law! 

Rosin (seriously): I have killed... 
yes . . . but only those who misused 
the trust that King Richard left them. 
And the worst rascal of the lot still 
lives .. . Prince John. 

RicHarD: You blame Prince John for 
all the trouble? 

Rosin: No! I blame King Richard, 
whose job was here at home, protect- 
ing his people instead of deserting 
them to fight in foreign lands. 

_ Assot: What? You condemn the 
Holy Crusades? 

Rosin (hotly): I’d condemn anything 
that left the task of holding Richard’s 
throne to outlaws like me! 

AN OuTLAw (running up, panting): 
Robin! Robin! 

Rosin: What’s the matter, lad? 

OutTLaw (gasping): The Lady Mari- 
an’s been thrown into a dungeon... 
Prince John did it... he found out... 
he found out ... King Richard’s here 
in England! 


Rosin: Speak sense, lad! The Lady 
Marian? King Richard! 

Outtaw (still breathless): King 
Richard’s back in England! He’s been 
seen ... in this very district. Lady 
Marian was sending the word to you. 

Rosin (excited): Yes? Lady Marian? 

OuTLaw: Prince John found out and 
called her a traitor ... and threw her 
in the dungeon. But wait, there’s more! 
Prince John sent out men to find the 
King and kill him. And tomorrow, 
John will have himself crowned King. 

Rosin (grimly): We must find Rich- 
ard ... at once. Then Marian. (hur- 
riedly) Get your arms and stand by 
for orders. We search every corner of 
this district for Richard. 

Assot: Robin! Wait! 

Rosin: Don’t bother me now, Sir 
Abbot. We must find the King. 

Assot (distinctly): You need not 
search for Richard. Wait. I have de- 
ceived you in these clothes. I will throw 
back my cloak. Do you recognize me? 

Rosin (amazed): Sire! (then, rever- 


ently) It is... King Richard! 
Effect: A confusion of hushed voices. 
Rosin (recovering slowly): I...I 


did not know you, Sire. 

Assot (Richard): I wished it so, 
Robin. I sought you out to learn the 
truth and (grimly) you’ve taught me 
more than I expected. Rise, men of 
Sherwood. Your loyalty shall be re- 
warded. (firmly) From this night on, 
the fate of England rests once more 
with Richard ... and God forbid that 
Justice e’er again desert the English: 
throne! 

Music: Same as used in introduction. 


Radio Film Review 


Sir Robin of Locksley, written di- 
rectly from the screen script of Warner 
Bros.’ new production, The Adven- 
tures of Robin Hood, is an experiment 
with a new technique of classroom 
study in connection with a current 
movie. Instead of the usual movie re- 
view, this radio play is presented with 
full permission for its use in the class- 
room or auditorium, or on the air. 
There is no royalty, but a credit line to 
Scholastic, The American High School 
Weekly, is requested. The editors of 
Scholastic will be interested to have 
comments from students and teachers 
on how you like the radio-play method 
of movie presentation. 

It might be fun to compare your in- 
terpretations of the “Robin Hood” 
characters with those of the film actors, 
particularly if you produce the play 
before you see the movie. You may get 
a hint of size, shape, and profile from 
these names. Errol Flynn plays the 
part of Robin Hood and Olivia de 
Havilland is Lady Marion. Ian Hunter 
enacts the role of King Richard. Claude 
Rains is the conniving Prince John. 
Friar Tuck is played in rotund fashion 
by Eugene Palette and Little John is 
played by Alan Hale. Melville Cooper 
is the High Sheriff of Nottingham. 

The Warner Brothers’ film will prob- 
ably be shown soon at your local the- 
atre. Watch for it, because it’s a film 
you will not wish to miss. 
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mer Courses and Year ‘Round Study 
abroad. This pocket-size volume is 25¢ 
to cover part of distribution costs. 
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Clarke Steamship Co. 
Iceberg Near Battle Harbor 


Labrador Calling 
By Leo Cox 


ORMERLY pictured as a land 

of ice and rock, Labrador is now 

coming into its own, thanks to 
Sir Wilfred Grenfell’s epic work 
among the Labrador people; to such 
books as Rockwell Kent’s N by E, to 
aerial surveys of its forest hinter- 
land, and to the Clarke Steamship 
Company’s summer cruises to its 
southeastern coasts. These pleasure 
cruise liners sail from Montreal all 
summer to Labrador, Newfoundland, 
Gaspé, French Canada, and the Sag- 
uenay. 

Shore excursions visit old-world 
Quebec, romantic Gaspé and the 
Canadian Maritimes, busy Corner 
Brook in Newfoundland. Perhaps the 
high spot is the call at St. Anthony, 
headquarters of the celebrated Gren- 
fell Mission where its enthusiastic 
voluntary workers (from many 
American colleges) show the hos- 
pital, schools, handicraft workshops, 
and gardens. It is a lesson in wise 
philanthrophy and noble sacrifice, 
this fulfillment of the dream of a 
great soul, Sir Wilfred Grenfell! 

Visitors to isolated Battle Harbor 
and Forteau Bay on the edge of the 
Arctic feel like explorers as they go 
ashore to visit a brave and hardy 
colony of fisher-folk. Calls at Har- 
rington, in Quebec Labrador, and at 
Havre St. Pierre, on the North Shore, 
give a real insight into pioneer life 
at outposts of civilization. 

In these regions, travelers revel in 
the deliciously cool sub-Arctic sum- 
mer weather, with its long, mellow 
sunny days and short twilight- 
nights. They never forget the dis- 
plays of Northern Lights, the odd 
glimpses of icebergs, wild Arctic life, 
Indian settlements, and the strange 
coloring of the rugged Labrador 
coast-line. 

There is no doubt that this year a 
great army of visitors will cruise in 
the “New Northland” following the 
wake of the old Viking ships of a 
thousand years ago. 
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Visit ICELAND, Reykjavik; NOR- 
WAY, Hammerfest, North Cape, Lyng- 
seidet, passing Lofoten Islands, Svarti- 
sen, Trondheim, Aandalsnaes, Merok, 
Oye, Bergen, Oslo; ISLE of GOT. 
LAND, Visby; ESTONIA, Tallinn; 
RUSSIA, Leningrad; FINLAND, Hel- 
singfors; SWEDEN, Stockholm, Goth- 
enburg; DENMARK, Copenhagen. 


GRIPSHOLM 


VIKING CRUISE 


34 Days... from $415 
Leave New York July 23 


Visiting NORWAY, Norheimsund and 
Eidfjord; DENMARK, Copenhagen; 
ISLE OF GOTLAND, Visby; ESTO- 
NIA, Tallinn; SWEDEN, Stockholm, 
Gothenburg; FINLAND, Helsingfors; 
RUSSIA, Leningrad. 


VISIT SCANDINAVIA 
THIS SUMMER! 


Sail on the gleaming white luxury 
Viking liners of the — 


SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE 
To the Fabled Land of the Vikings 
Regular Sailings from New York. 
All inclusive tours can be arranged. 


Inquire of any Travel Agent or 
SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE 
4 West 51st Street New York, N. % 
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and Doubly Lovely with 
refreshing Double Mint gum 


Easy to do...just read below 


, \ Rehienne you enjoy healthful, 


<<? delicious Double Mint gum, 


the gentle, natural chewing exercise stim- 





helps to keep your face young and attrac- 


Rs tive, your smile more winning. And now, 
i | Double Mint gum brings you this youth- 


fully lovely new jacket suit with detach- ae 
able bolero just created by McCall and Here's Double Mint suit 
made available to you by Double Mint gum ™inus detachable bolero. 
in a McCall printed pattern. In this way, 
Double Mint gum helps you look stream- 
lined and charming as Hollywood’s beau- 
tiful star, Olivia De Havilland, of Warner 
Bros., whom the well known Mexican 
artist, Ben Hur Baz, has so delightfully 
sketched, left. So you see how simple and 
easy it is to keep young and doubly lovely 
with Double Mint gum. Begin today. 





Keep young—be doubly lovely the Double 
Mint way. Remember Double Mint gum also 
aids digestion, relaxes tense nerves, assures 


a sweet, inoffensive breath. Buy some today. How it looks as a dress 


— using just the belero. 





Picture yourself in this new 

DOUBLE MINT GUM bolero jacket suit 
created by McCall. See suit in sketch, 
left, of Hollywood’s doubly lovely 
OLIVIA DE HAVILLAND, star of 
Warner Bros.’ technicolor production, 
“The Adventures of ROBIN HOOD.” 
Made available to you through Double 
Mint gum in MeCALL Pattern 9671. 
You can buy this pattern at your local department 
store. Or, write McCall Double Mint Pattern, 
230 Park Avenue, New York City. 








“ANOTHER ACE! 

it takes LIVE gut 

to get off serves 
like that!” 


BUY ARMOUR’S 


TESTED GUT! 


We prove it will stand up 
- + « before you buy it! 


@We pack every last bit of speed and 
strength into our strings . . . and prove it 
in hard-driving tests that outdo even the 
toughest championship play! That’s how you 
can be certain ... before you buy . . . that 
Armour’s Tested Gut will stand up under the 
hardest tennis you can play. To be sure of 
your money’s worth, ask for Armour’s Per- 
formance-Proved Tennis Strings. And see 
that the Armour Decalcomania appears on 
your racket. 


SEVEN JesZed BRANDS 


TILDEN CHAMPIONSHIP - DAVIS CUP 
SUPER SPECIAL - VARSITY 
WEAR WELL - TILDEN JUNIOR 
GOLD STAR 


|__ ARMOUR 2 COMPANY 











BIG TENNIS NEWS 
FOR 1938 


The new 1938 “Championship” features 


the thickest, shaggiest, most durable 
cover ever put on a tennis ball by Wright 
& Ditson. And this rough cover maintains 
the Championship's high controllability 
throughout its long playing life. 

For 47 straight years the ball played in the 
National Championships! 

Now pressure packed in cans, 3 balls to 
the can. 


Hea 


TENNIS EQUIPMENT 














Can the Queen Come Back? 


the jumping-off place for most 
of our celebrities and near ce- 
lebrities on their way to Europe. 
This being the season when a large 
number of film folk take a few days 
off to see the sights, make a dash to 
Europe to buy a hat or so, 
Grand Central station has 
for the last month been in 
a constant uproar with 
popping flash bulbs, 
grinding cameras, all 
gently mixed with the 
dulcet voices of Holly- 
wood publicity agents. 

One visitor from the 
West Coast, whose name 
is probably better known 
than Greta Garbo, 
stepped off her train 
without any of the afore- 
mentioned fanfare, played a few 
sets of tennis during the next two 
days and then quietly sailed for Eu- 
rope. Name please? — Helen Wills 
Moody. 

Mrs. Moody, as Helen Wills and 
then as Helen Wills Moody, was un- 
disputed queen of the courts from 
1923 to 1933, lost on a default to 
Helen Jacobs at 
our national 
championships 
during the fall of 
1933. She retired 
from active com- 
petition until the 
back injury 
which had forced 
her default had 
time to mend. 

In 1935 she did 
enter the Wim- 
bledon (Eng- 
land) tournament 
and won in the 
finals from Helen 
Jacobs. It was an 
uphill fight for Mrs. Moody and she 
evidently thought that her condition 
was not perfect, for she again 
dropped out of tournament competi- 
tion. 

Those with an ear to the tennis turf 
have been hearing reports from 
California that Helen Wills Moody is 
again on the tennis march. She has 
been playing exhibition matches 
against both men and women. The 
news is that while Mrs. Moody may 
be a bit slower afoot, she is paying 
greater attention to strategy, and 
that she can knock the cover off the 
ball as in days of old. Just in case 
you think that fair Helen is cheat- 
ing Father Time we must state that 
of years she has 32. Also that Wil- 
mer Allison was 32 when he became 


T THE spring New York City is 


JEDRZEJOWSKA 


our national men’s singles champion, 

Tennis writers in the East who 
saw her practice with J. Gilbert 
Hall the day before sailing for Eu- 
rope were impressed with her court 
tactics. Several put their necks out 
to the extent of predicting that with 
any luck Mrs. Moody 
stands a good chance to 
regain her tennis laurels, 

Who blocks the march 
to glory? For one, there 
is Helen Jacobs, who used 
to be known as the “other 
Helen.” She is the most 
formidable of the old 
guard, but in the past al- 
ways bowed to “the 
Helen.” The players who 
are the real big stones in 
her path are: Anita Liza- 
na of Chile, Panna Jed- 
rzejowska (Ja Ja for short) of Po- 
land, and Alice Marble of the United 
States. 

Senorita Lizana walked away with 
our Women’s Championship last fall. 
She has the best rounded game in 
women’s tennis and is not bothered 
by hard hit balls. She could only be 
beaten by a player who had enough 
command of the 
game to force her 
to run from one 
side of the court 
to the other. This 
would tire her 
easier than most 
players as she is 
only five feet in 
height. 

The lady from 
Poland has a sun- 
ny disposition 
and a mighty 
forehand wallop. 
She has no poker 
face, and win or 
lose it’s all in fun. 
Why she is even nice to photogra- 
phers. Her only weaknesses are a 
slightly weak backhand and a slow- 
ness afoot, unless you think that all 
photographers should be liquidated. 

Our Alice Marble is going to be a 
problem this season to many others 
than Mrs. Moody. She is tall and can 
cover the court with ease. Her ser- 
vice is one of her strong points and 
she can come in to the net to make a 
kill, which very few women players 
can do. She is a very, very good play- 
er normally but has a tendency to 
slump and then she is awful. These 
lapses in form are not unusual in @ 
rapidly developing player whose 
game has not quite jelled. This may 
very well be an Alice Marble year, 
the Fates being willing. 


WILLS 


ANITA LIZANA 
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STUDENT FORUM 


Hostels 
Dear Editor: 

It has been some time since we have 
seen anything about “Youth Hostel- 
ing” in Scholastic. I am a great en- 
thusiast over hosteling, and I am sure 
that there are many others who feel 
the same as I and who would like to 
learn about it. 

I believe that many interested read- 
ers would write to you about hostels if 
you would devote a page to the sub- 
ject. Experienced hostelers could ex- 
press their enthusiasm, offer sugges- 
tions as to routes, places not to miss, 
what baggage to take (and what not 
to take), and all kinds of hosteling 
hints, while the “I - want - to - hostel- 
next-summer” group could write in 
with their questions. 

Robert Shea 
Vocational High School 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Join the Writers 


Dear Forum: 

At our school we have just begun to 
organize a Writers’ Club.. As yet, the 
club is only a small group, but as time 
goes on we hope to include all the stu- 
dents interested in Creative Writing. 
We meet each week, and each time a 
different member acts as chairman. An 
informal discussion is held on any 
poems, short stories, or essays pre- 
sented, about which we try to give 
criticism and encouragement to better 


‘the piece. Members bring in magazine 


articles which will be helpful to a 
would-be writer. (Scholastic has been 
a friend in need here.) We pay no 
dues; there is no compulsory writing; 
and there is no penalty for irregular 
attendance. We want our club to act 
as a guide and to let each member de- 
velop in his own way. 

We are always seeking improve- 
ment in managing our club, and we 
would like to hear of other clubs. 

Mildred Kangas 
Edison H. S. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








National Life Insurance 
Essay Contest 


The National Life Insurance Es- 
say Contest (announced in the Jan- 
uary 22, 1938, issue of Scholastic) 
closed March 26. Announcement 
of the winners of the cash awards 
totalling $1,375.00 was scheduled 
to be made in this issue. Owing to 
the tremendous number of entries, 
it has been impossible for the Na- 
tional Board of Judges to complete 
the work of selection in time for 
publication this week. The com- 
plete results will appear in the 
May 21 or May 28 issue of Scholas- 
tic. Watch for this issue. 


NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE ESSAY 
CONTEST COMMITTEE 
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Yay the goat 


PENNSYLVANIA 


@yYou'll see the difference the first time a 
Pennsylvania zips off your racket, straight and 
true as a bullet. It’s nationally recognized the 







finest-playing, most accurate tennis ball in the PRESSURE ‘ 
game. And this year we've given it a new, PACKED ’ 
tougher, fuzzier DURA-WOOL cover that lasts FRESH! ‘ 
longer in play than ever. Improve your game; use “ong 
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Pennsylvanias, starting today! They're U.S.L. 
T.A.-approved, sold everywhere, cost no more! 
Officially adopted for thousands of tournaments. 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER COMPANY 


NCORPORATED 


GENERAL OFFICES: JEANNETTE, PA. —' 


THIS YEAR’S FEATURE TENNIS BALL ba 


THE WORLD'S CHAMPION IN PLAYING QUALITIES 
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AND MORE 


ROCK ISLAND 
vacation 


Stalagmites in awe-inspiring Carlsbad 
Caverns—Bridal Veil Falls at beauteous 
Yosemite— Pikes Peak in the majestic 
Colorado Rockies—Old Faithful Geyser 
at interesting Yellowstone—see them 
all on a glorious trip through the West. 

Summer fares are low via the De Luxe 
Golden State Limited or the Economy- 
Luxury Californian—Chicago to California 
—and the Rocky Mountain Limited to 
Colorado. All trains air - conditioned. 


LOW COosT All - Exjense TOURS 


Rock Island has arranged truly eco- 
nomical all-expense tours—especially 
popular with members of the teaching 
profession because of the added oppor- 
tunities offered for carefree enjoyment. 
They include most 
of the places you’ve 
long wished to visit. 
Ask about them. 


Rock 
Island : 


W. J. LEAHY, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Rock Isiand Lines 

701 La Salle Street Station, Chicago, IIl. 
Please send me 1 infor ion about: 


ecosccceseccceseees LJ) All-Expense Tours. 





Name.... 
Address. ...-+++ secccecee 





SCHOLASTIC 
The American HaghcSeho Nookly 


in High School Classes in English, History, 
and Other Subjects. 


Published in the following editions: Eng- 
lish Edition, Social Studies Edition, and 
Combined Edition. There is also published 
each week a special Teachers’ Edition, 
which includes in addition to the complete 
contents of the Combined Edition, a lesson 
plan based on the full weekly contents. 


IN THIS ISSUE 


Editorial: How to Get What You 


Money for the Work, by Maryann 
Manly 

If You’re Looking for a Job by Mail, 
by Joan Coyne 

Boy Dates Girl, by Gay Head 

Storm Signals Over India, by Gor- 
don Halstead 


March of Events Around the World 14-S 


Conflict, 2nd prize essay in Scholas- 
tic Awards, by Yuri Tashima .... 17-E 
Shall I Write a Book? by Dale War- 
19-E 
Are Some Words “Sissy”? ......... 21-E 
Poetry Corner: Louis Untermeyer . 23-E 
Read This One First, by May Lam- 
berton Becker 
Behind the Headlines: Socialism in 
i 25-S 
Sir Robin of Locksley, a radio weeds 
by Pauline Gibson ............ ° 30 
Labrador Calling 
Can the Queen Come Back? .. 
Student Forum 


24-E 
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The letter ** following numbers indicates pages 
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Parker Quink at 15c or 25¢ 





OVER 1000 FACTS 
ON SCORES OF 


Whitman’s 144-Page, Vest- Pocket 


ANSWER BOOK 


Thousand-Fact Reference and 


DAILY MEMO-DIARY 


—to induce you to try 
this new pen-cleaning ink! 


The Parker Pen Co. makes this offer solely 
because they know that once you try Parker 
Quink, their revolutionary new writing ink, 
you’ll never return to ordinary inks. Quink 
cleans any pen as it writes. Dries ON PAPER 
31% quicker. Rich, brilliant—never watery. 
Get Quink and FREE Answer Book Today. 
Offer good only in U.S.A. and for limited time. 


Qué 


A MASTER AIRPLANE AND 
ENGINE MECHANIC COURSE 


Is career training at its best at Roosevelt Avia- 
tion School? @ This thorough, practical and 
plete course lifies you mw Ae good position 
at good pay in an industry that offers unlimited 
opportunities to those who can deliver. 
Your Roosevelt Certificate is accepted by the 
aviation industry to mean that you have had the 
approved training that is necessary before you 
can get the right start and satisfactorily do the 
work that will be expected of you. 

Complete information without obligation. Get the 
facts about this and ten other courses. State age. 
Write Today to Dept. S. W. 
ROOSEVELT AVIATION SCHOOL 
AT ROOSEVELT FIELD 
Mineola, Long Island, New York 


Physical Education—Girls 


SARGENT vzzeisatts:csticn 


Of Boston University. 57th yr. 4-year degree course. Unusual 
camp instruction. In cultural, educational center. Catalog. 
Ernst Hermann. Dean, verett St., Cambridge, Mass. 


Bin all stores selling ink 





























INGs|50 Book of Designs FREE 
a> — Showing over 500 Rings 
(WATS and Pins 


6 Rings at $1 35 ea. 25 at $1.25. 
Pins to match, 50c. 12 at 35c ea., 
25 at 25c. Gold rings $5.50 up. 
. K. GROUSE CO., 80 Bruce Av. 
North Attleboro, Mass. 











Pin No. C15 Silver plated $1.50 per Doz. boy 
. $2.50 per Doz. Sterling Silver $3.00 per 
Pin and Guard S Silver. Piates ay per Doz. _ 4, ‘No. 
R518 Sterling Silver $12. Doz. 
ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE « CO., 112A Fulton St. 
New York, N. Y. 
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$1,000 Prize 
Poetry Contest 


Can a Poet Save Our Democracy? 


THE Forum has organized a prize competition for 
the most compelling poems challenging the American 
people to be alert to their liberties. 


A total of $1,000 will be awarded in prizes. 


This nation won an indepgndent existence not by 
some process of abstract thought but because her 
men and women burned for liberty. And now the 
terrifying complications of a machine civilization 
have bred new forces which threaten the kind of 
government we call democracy and, with it, our 
hard-won and long-cherished freedom. Where are 
the poets who can reawaken our love of liberty. 


In relating this poetry competition to the major 
world issues of the day, the Editors are not seeking 
to offer a theme but merely to strike a keynote. They 
hope that many leading American poets will be moved 
to enter the competition, which has been divided into 
groups, with prizes for each, as follows: 


A—General B—College C—Secondary- 
Public Undergraduates School Students 


Ist Prize $300 Ist Prize $150 Ist Prize $100 
2nd Prize $150 2nd Prize $100 2nd Prize $ 60 
3rd Prize $ 50 3rd Prize $ 50 3rd Prize $ 40 


WRITERS’ CONFERENCE FELLOWSHIP 


The Olivet Writers’ Conference, of Olivet College, 
Michigan, offers a fellowship for 1939, covering all costs 
of the Conference, to the prize-winning contestant who, 
in the opinion of the Conference admissions committee, 
seems most likely to benefit by attendance at the Con- 
ference. 


CONSOLATION PRIZES 


A copy of “The Complete Rhyming Dictionary,” edited 
by Clement Wood, will be awarded to each of the 50 
contestants who seem most likely to profit by it. 


JUDGES 
Padraic Colum William Allan Neilson Carl Van Doren 


Instructions:—No poem is to exceed 40 lines in length. Manu- 
scripts must be addressed to the Poetry Contest Editor; THE 
Forum; 570 Lexington Avenue; New York City; and must be 
mailed before midnight of June 30, 1938. Under no circumstances 
will any manuscript be returned or its receipt acknowledged. 
Manuscripts must be clearly merked with the name and address of 
the contestant and with the group letter (A, B, or C) of the class 
in which the poem is being entered. Contestants in class B or C 
must state name of college or school attended. In order to qualify 
for a prize, the contestant must accompany his submission 
with a remittance of 25 cents in stamps. 
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TO AMERICA’S STUDENTS 


a letter from 


HENRY GODDARD LEACH 
Editor of the Forum 






Dear Students, 


Many of you boys and girls, no doubt, have had 
considerable practice in writing verse. All of you may 
now compete in THE Forum poetry contest, the an- 


nouncement of which appears here. 


In the past, in offering prizes for poems from schools 
and colleges I have found that the young people prefer 
to write about topics with which they are most fa- 
miliar, such as flowers and friendship. This time I am 


asking you to compose verses about your country. 


Why do you prefer America, beyond the fact that 
you live here? Why would you choose the United 
States had you a chance to live in the Soviet Union, 
or Italy, Germany, or Japan? What special liberties 
or pleasant privileges does America offer you that the 
people of other countries that you read about do nor, 


seem to enjoy? 


We want you young people to sit down just as 
though you had never memorized the words of The 
Star Spangled Banner or Dixie or America the Beauti- 
ful or From the Halls of Montezuma and express anew 
in your own way what America means to you today 


and why you love your country. 


We do not expect masterpieces from the schools. The 
poems for the competition need not even be rhymed. 
They may be themes simply expressed in free verse. 


The sentiment, the idea is the main thing. 


I know that school authorities everywhere will help 
THE Forum to remobilize the imagination of our 
young people in the cause of patriotism. Will you call 
the contest to the attention of your instructors and 
teachers? I hope that all of you boys and girls will try 
for the prize. 

Sincerely yours, 


New York  #@#x God dan Seinak, 


May 9, 1938 
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